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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


NOTES ON No. 112 IN THE COLLECTION OF FAYOUM PAPYRI. 


(Text transcribed from Professor Lietzmann’s 
Greek Papyri Selected and Explained, pub- 
lished by Deighton, Bell and Co., Cam- 
bridge, 1905. The document is a letter 
from L. Gemellus, a veteran settled in the 
Fayoum, to Epagathus, who appears to be 
an agent employed by him in the manage- 
ment of his fields and olive-yards. Gemel- 
lus spells very badly, but his mistakes are 
useful as indications of the manner in which 
Greek was pronounced in his day—viz., the 
first century C.E.) 


1. Aov«ios BerdAjvos TéuedXcs ’Era- 
ya0or TOL idiwr yaipew. Kid uot 
di@Eas Tovs oKadntpouvs Tav édatwvov 
Kai Tovs Urocxecpovs Kai SBornTpovs 
trav édamvoy Kal Ta dvaTavpara vTO- 
gyetoov Kal &iBOANoO», érutivas Tov Levyn- 
hatnv eiva éxdorns Huepas TH epyov 
amrobt Kat pr TOs Képace (?) apiOuov 
TaupiKoV KOA. 


‘Eraya@at tae idiwr ‘Iota sub- 
scriptum ’ has been ‘ subscriptum’ only 
since the thirteenth century ; previously 
it was ‘adscriptum ’ (mpooyeypappévor). 
Strabo xiv. 41 observes that 7ronAol 
xwpis tod « ypadover tas Sotikas (see 
Jannaris, Historical Greek Grammar, 200). 
Lietzmann, however, prints this « as 
‘subscript’ frequently enough. wunoes 
=mTomoes. The spelling proves that at 
the time the document was written (end 
of the first century C.E.) v=o in pro- 
nunciation, and «=e, as nowadays. 

80@£av. ‘You will do well to push 
on.’ We should have expected a par- 
ticiple rather than an infinitive, as in 
Acts x. 33, Kad@s éroinoas Ttapayeve- 

NO. CCXVI. VOL, XXV. 


mevos, Hdt. v. 24 «0 yap émoinoas 
amixopevos. But cf. Ps. Sol. ii. 27, 28 
ovK év Ende érroinoar, adr’ év ériOupia 
Woyns, exxéar tHv opynv aiTtav eis 
nas év aprayuat, and S,. Luke i. 54 
avteXdBeto “Iopand maidos adtot pvn- 
cOijvai édéovs. Acts xv. 10 Ti weipatere 
Tov Qcov ériGeivas Svyov x.7.r. is perhaps 
not a case in point, for rov Oedv may be 
an interpolation (Blass, Grammar of the 
New Testament, 69. 4n.). In Hebr. v. 5 
yevnOjvar may be taken as standing in 
place of yevouevos. 

oxagdyntpouvs = digging. L and S 
give oxagntos as a word used in this 
sense by Theophrastus and Strabo. 
Cf. oximtpov, oxartov, oKxnttodyxos, 
oKNTTpopopos. 

éXatwvov for édawwvov. Notice o 
for w, as in modern Greek we find ropa 
for twpa (=now). There is no differ- 
ence in pronunciation between o and o 
in modern Greek, and evidently there 
was none in the first century. 

bmrocxetauous = ploughing, for 
brocxyicpovs. Notice e for 4, as in 
eiva (for iva) below. This is just such 
a misspelling as a modern Greek who 
was not strong in orthography might 
make, owing to the identity of ec and « 
in pronunciation. 

d:BorAntpovs = hoeing. The Latin 
equivalent would be ‘ bidentationes’ 
(from ‘ bidens,’ a hoe). Cf. &@orncov 
(from &:Boréw) below. 

avarravpata = fallow-land (the land 
which is ‘ enjoying its sabbath ’). 

c 
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brocyetcov, for wmrocxyicov. Cf. 
vrocyeronovs for itocyicpous, above. 

émitivas for émureivas, ce for ea, the 
error opposite to e« for « in tmrdcyicov. 
Compare the use of ¢ for e in rujaws= 
moimoes. The word means ‘urging’; 
cf. Xen. Hipparch. i. 13 émcteivas (rovs 
imméas) tTpépew Te apuewov Kai émEpe- 
Neto Oat padrrov Tay imTwv. CevynraTnv 
= ploughman. 

elva=iva. 

Ttw®=70; cf. the contrary error of o 
for w in €X\awwvovr. 

avodv0=aToboi, Tis=:Tois. Notice 
v for ov asin runows = omoes. arodot is 
the 3rd person singular conjunctive (not 
optative), oc being substituted for @. 
See Blass, Grammar of the New Testa- 
ment Greek, p. 49 (E.T.). Cf. wapadot 
in S. Mark iv. 29 érav trapadoi 6 Kaptros, 
evO0s amoctéd\ker TO Spéetavov. (BDN 
read mapadoi, A C mapada [« adscr. 
omitted].) In Ps. xl. (xli.) 3 and 1 Macc. 
xi. 40 mapaédoi is optative, standing for 
Tapaden. 

xépaot. Lietzmann’s conjecture from 
xei_ jaov. The meaning he supposes to 
be, ‘don’t tie together a number of 
bulls by the horns.’ The injunction 
seems to be lacking in point. Lietz- 
mann’s rendering proceeds on the as- 
sumption that «oda is 2nd person sin- 
gular imperative. But it might be 3rd 
person singular conjunctive, by dropping 
t adscriptum. See Jannaris, Historical 
Greek Grammar, § 20. Another assump- 
tion is that tavpixov is genitive plural. 
But it might be accusative singular. The 
injunction may relate to the ‘service’ 
of cows (xepades) by bulls. Against 
this supposition, however, there is the 
gender of tds (rots), unless we are to 
allow the possibility of Gemellus’ writing 
tus for rais (or rés). In modern Greek, 
and even in mediaeval, 7 or of has taken 
the place of ai. See Jannaris, op. cit. 
$ 560. 


‘ ” A +] 4/> isd 

2. Tov a@ypov  tHS "Amiddos Ews 

, > > , > , > / 
onpepov ov €épicas, addr’ nyédANKAS 
avTov, Kal péxXpt TOVTOV Tw Huvov avTov 
eOépicas, éréyov 7@ SaxtudoTH Zwidet, 
cai eiva avtov pn dvowmnons, abépiotov 
avtov éws onpepov adixas. dim pévpopat 
gat peyaros. ériryvoli ei éoxadn @ TIS 
Avovuciados éXaior. ef un, SiwEov avtod 


tav cxapntpeyv év dual juépas. surdépi 


yap év* ixKxov avTov cxadivat. 


T@Y W@y“ov=Tov dypov (the final -ov 
in wypov obliterated in MS.) @ for o. 
Additional proof of identity of o and o 
in pronunciation at the time of writing. 
dypos is a good old Homeric word 
(Iliad, xvill. 546). Properly it means a 
furrow ; here, pars pro toto, it signifies a 
field. 

’Amviddos—A pias from Apis, as Dio- 
nysias below from Dionysos, Herodias 
from Herodes. 

€ws onpepov. Cf. 2 Cor. iii. 15 
Ews onuepov KddXvppa eri THY Kapdiay 
avt@v Keita, Thuc. iii. 108 &ws ope, 
Plato, Symp. 174 eis thwepov, I John 
ii. g ws api, S. Matt. xi. 23 péxpe tijs 
onmeoov, Xxvil. 8 ws THS TNmEpoV, XXViii. 
15 MEXPL THS THuEpov OF p.T.c. Hpépas. 
S. Paul Rom. xi. 8 ws Tis onpepov 
nuépas, 2 Cor. ill. 14 aype THs onpepov 
7pépas. 

ov €Gépecas. Note the hiatus. This 
is not an example of accented or em- 
phatic ov. Illiterate or non - literate 
writers, however, were apt to be careless 
about hiatus. See Blass, Grammar of 
New Testament, § 82. 2. 

T@ for To. 

huvov for tuiov. 
ciation. 

éméxov for éréxwv, ‘through waiting 
for.’ Cf. Acts iii. 5 0 8€ éretyev adrois 
mpocdoxav Ti Tap’ avTav AaBeiv. 

daxturdtoTH, possibly = date - mer- 
chant. See Liddell and Scott, s.v. 
daxtvNnos iil. 

eiva= wa, as before. 

e(va autov py Svc@mynons. Awk- 
ward order: hiatus between eiva and 
avtov, as between ov and é0épicas above. 
The verb dvowrety is found, but only 
in the passive voice, and in the sense of 
‘to be put out of countenance, to be 
shamed’ or ‘to be timid,’ in the Attic 
period (ending 300 B.c.: Jannaris). In 
the active voice, and in the sense of ‘ to 
importune’ or ‘ to be importunate,’ it is 
used by Philo, Plutarch, and Lucian. 

aQépiatrov.  Lietzmann_ observes 
that the syllable tov was omitted by 
the writer. 

Ews TH MEPO?, V.S. 

agixas for adijcas, = 7. 

dc@= deo. Cf. t®=76 above. 


t=v in pronun- 
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pévpopar for pwéudowar. Gemellus’ 
spelling of this word appears to have 
been influenced by his habitual spelling 
of such words as ouvdépi=curpéper, 
ouppeper. 

cat for oe. Evidently ac and e were 
identical in pronunciation, even as they 
are nowadays. They are interchanged 
with great frequency in inscriptions. 
Instances of their interchangeability are 
found in papyri as far back as the 
second century B.c. See Jannaris, His- 
torical Greek Grammar, § 49. In 2 Tim. 
iv. 13 all uncials (none earlier than 
fourth century C.E.) give geAovnv except 
L (ninth century), which, like the cur- 
sives, shows gatdovnv. In Acts ii. g 
the MSS. show ’Endaypeirat, ’EXayiras, 
"Exayqnrat, and AiAapirar. In the LXX 
Gen. x. 22 and xiv. 1 AiAdyu, Isa. xxi. 2 
"Erapetrat (or ’EXapirac), Jer. xxxii. I1 
Aida, XXV. 14-xxvi. I AiAdw with v.]. 
‘Exay in 16, xxvi. 2 Aiyidrrr@ with v.l. 
"Eyurr@, Isa. xxii. 6 of EXapetras or 
‘Exapitat. In Luke xix. 4 A _ has 


cuvxopopéa, Other codd. cucopuopaia. In 
Lietzmann, op. cit., No. 8 (a document 
belonging to the latter years of the 
second, or the early part of the third, 
century C.E.), we find vyéve for tyaive. 


See Blass, op. cit. § 3. 7. 

ériyvobe for ériyvolt. 

for o. 

tov cxadntpwv for tov cxadntpov. 
New Testament illustration in Luke 
xiii. 8 Ews Btov oxaww Tepi adThy [sc. 
ty cuxchv| kai BddXw Korpia, and Old 
Testament illustration in Isa. v. 6 
ajow Tov apme\avad pov, Kal ov pH 
7unOn ovdé wn TKady. 

év Suvclt nuépacs. Note (1) the 
hiatus in Svoi iuépas, produced by 
omission of v épeXxvotixov. Hiatus of 
this kind is common in Herodotus—e.g. 
Téurreve atroduTovTL, exépdnve éXavOave 
8é, ndouévoict Hv, avToicn avdpace etdov, 
pact eiras (viii. 5, 10, 17, 83, 88). ‘To 
judge from the inscriptions, papyri, and 
earlier MSS,’ observes Jannaris (op. ctt. 
§ 221), ‘movable v is almost indis- 
criminately appended and fre- 
quently stands even against metre.’ If, 
then, the v ébeAxvotixov was again and 
again allowed to stand where it ought 
not, it is not surprising to find it some- 
times not standing where it ought. 
Blass, op. cit. Append. p. 328 shows 


that the word eixoox is generally without 
v on Attic inscriptions of the classical 
period, also in the MSS. of Strabo, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Athenaeus, 
and others of the ‘Graeco- Roman ’ 
age (to use Jannaris’ chronology), and 
without exception in the older papyri. 

The form duvci(v) for dvoty comes into 
use from the time of Alexander onwards 
(Jannaris, § 631). 

(2) hwépas for npépars. 

acuvépe for cuvpéper or cupdéper. 
The v of cur in this verb is assimilated 
as uw to the following ¢ in the MSS. of 
the New Testament; on the other 
hand, the primary MSS. show the » 
retained without change in most com- 
pounds of ovv. See Westcott and 
Hort’s Greek Testament, vol. ii. Ap- 
pendix p. 156, and quotation from 
the Monumentum Ancyranum below, on 
the date of the letter. 

ev’ txxov. Lietzmann proposes év 
étxp@® xpovw as the corrected reading, 
supplying w and suggesting that Gemel- 
us used ¢v with an accusative instead 
of the dative. Jannaris, op. cit. § 1565 
cites an instance of év with accusative 
from the ‘ Apocalypse of the Holy 
Theotokos, concerning Hell ’—7AjGos 
avdpav Te Kal yuvatkOv éxaiovTo év avTa. 
He points out that in the period B.c. 300 
—aA.D. 600 €v with dative was used fre- 
quently for eis with accusative (just as 
vice versa eis was used frequently for év, 
§ 1548), hence év came to be used with 
an accusative, and finally was extended 
altogether by eis. Lietzmann refers to 
an ungrammatical use of é« in Faytim 
Papyr. 117. 5. Jamnaris, § 1570 cites 
several instances (from the eighth cen- 
tury C.E. and onwards) of é« (€&) with 
the accusative—é« tiv Kompov, éx Ta 
péTadxXa, etc. 

pexxov. Cf. Ar. Acharn. gog pixKos 
ya paxos ovtos, Theocr. v. 66 16’, & Eéve 
puixkov axovoov | Ted évOwr, viii. 64 
mend’ adixer pw’ OTe wiKKOS ewv TroANaiow 
OuapTew. 


3. on oTovdacéTwoay ddw avTadop- 
¢ \ 
puva Kal thy LevOdws Ews ypayo. Tas 
, , a , 
dAws ov tacas Odacov éri Tov Tapov- 
ToS. py ovv arAXws Tunons. “Eppwoo. 
> , 7] +. a } 
aomavov “Hpwva kai ’Opcevodgw xa 
tovs éy vem mdvtes. (Etous) B Avrto- 
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4 r / vs a) - ~ 
= Kaisapos Népova Tpaiaiod 
eBacrod Tepparvixod, Ilaxov xs’. 


omovdacétwcar. Lietzmann thinks 
that this is a /apsus calami ; 3rd person 
plural first aorist imperative active 
written with e in place of a. Perhaps 
it is an instance of an assimilation the 
reverse of the familiar one shown in 
eltra, eltrav, édaBa, éXaBooay, etc., for 
el7rov, €XaBov. 

avTaroupiva. This may be some 
name in the genitive case. Was Gemel- 
lus spelling out ’AvrvAXov Mnvé (‘ of 
Antyllus Menas ’) in some peculiar way 
of his own? Or do the letters stand 
for av7’ adkov Mnvra?—a 2X being 
omitted, and v assimilated to the fol- 
lowing yw. If this were the case, the 
sentence would be an instruction not to 
hurry the work on the threshing-floors 
of Menas and Sentheus, in preference 
to other things, until Gemellus should 
write. With the indefinite or imper- 
sonal plural 7) crovdacérwoay compare 
the instances in S. Luke xii. 20 and 48, 
S. Matt. v. 15, Apoc. vi. 4 and xii. 6. 

THY LevOéws, sc. Gro. 

ov for uy, the proper negative with 
an imperative. Lietzmann suggests 
av. 

munans=Tomnons. v for ot. 

"Eppace=vale. Cf. éppwode (valete) 
Acts xv. 29 and éppwoo xxili. 30. P. 
Oxyr. ii. 292, ili, 531; P. Fay. 123 
(Lietzmann, Nos. 3, 4, 7)—common in 
papyri. evrvyec is a variant. 

aomatov. Cf. Rom. xvi. 3-15. 

vKw=oixa. év oikw: cf. I Cor. Xi. 
34, XIv. 35, and eis oixov (=év oik@) 
Mark ii. 1. 

mavtes for tavtas. This substitution 
of es for as in the accusative plural in 
nouns of the first and third declensions 
is quite common in papyri. In the 
BG U i. 261 (Lietzmann 10), for in- 
stance, we find yépes for xeipas, crari- 
oes for ctarnpas. The same substitution 
is also found in the 2nd person singular 
of the perfect indicative active —e.g. 
dé5xes for dédwKas, ijpnxes for eipnxas, 
oles for otSas, loc. cit. Jannaris, op. cit. 
§ 3320. 

‘The twenty-sixth of Pachon, in the 
second year of Imperator Caesar Nerva 
Trajanus.’ Trajan’s regnal years must 
be reckoned from his adoption by Nerva, 


t.e. from October, A.D. 97 (Merivale, 
viii. 13). His second year, then, ran 
from October 98 to October gg. Pachon 
or Pachons, called Bashans by the 
modern Copts, runs from May 8 to 
June 7 (Gregorian). 

Lietzmann prints Nepova. The diph- 
thong ov represents v or « (semi-vowel 
at most) in the Latin original. In pro. 
nunciation, one would suppose, the 
accent fell on the first syllable—Népova. 
A diaeresis seems to be needed in Tpava- 
vod, though Lietzmann does not print 
one. 

LeBacrod. Cf. Mon. Ancyr. § 3 
Soywatt ouverAntov LeBactos =pocn- 
ryopevOnv. 

Tepuavixod. Trajan received the 
title of Germanicus at his adoption, the 
announcement of which found him at 
Cologne (Merivale, viii. 18-19, 22). 


EQUATIONS AND INTERCHANGES OF 
VOWELS WHICH APPEAR IN P, 
Fay. 112. 

I. t=€t. Tunas, emitivas, cvvdépu. 
€l=t, VToayercpovs, 

1 


UTroaxELsoN, 
7 

é€iva, 

t=. apikas. 
r ~ / 

2. v=o0l. Tunas, aTOdD, TOS, Tunomp, 


” 
UK®. 


v=. Hyver. 


Thus we get oo=v=i=el=7, as in 
modern Greek. 
3. o and o. 
(a) o for o—éAarwvor, Tavpixoy (?), 
érréyov, erriryvo. 
(0) w for o—To, Tov wypov, bu, 
@, Tov oKaPNTPOP. 
Q and O are indistinguishable in 
modern Greek pronunciation. 
4. aw=e. oar for ce. 
aw and ¢ are indistinguishable in pro- 
nunciation. 
wavres for mdavtas—assimilation 0 
accusative to nominative plural—at the 
end of the letter, is another point d 
resemblance between colloquial Greek 
of the first and the twentieth cer 
turies. © 


————— . 





1, and « frequently interchange in MSS.¢ 
Greek Bible and New Testament. 
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The interchanges of a: and e, oand o, 
and 4, €t, 7, ot, v appear in a multitude 
of inscriptions and papyri. ‘ Modern’ 
Greek, then, is not quite so modern as 
its greater syntactical simplicity and 
the extensive admixture of Arabic, 


/ 


Italian, and other foreign words into 
its vocabulary would tempt one to 
think it. 


H. T. F. Duckwortu. 


Trinity College, Toronto. 





SOME NOTES ON THE IIAJAIKA AIOAIKA OF THEOCRITUS. 


I. THEOCRITUS XXIX. 


SEVERAL passages in this poem have, 
| think, been misunderstood, and the 
misunderstanding has in one case at 
least caused needless emendation even 
in the excellent Oxford Text. The first 
passage is ll. 4-8, which I propose to 
read as follows, restoring the Aeolic 
forms :-— 


ff. od« Gras <oc> Pidrynv pe Grew P 

anzv Kapdias* 

ywookw’ TO yap aiuiov tas Coias 
éyw 

fa tav aav itéav, TO Sé Roirev 
AT @NXETO, 

Kata pev ov Oédeus, pakaperow icav 
aryw 

apépav* dta & ovxi Oédes TY, war’ 
€Y CKOTML. 

4 C axodas (ax corr. to od): O giréev 
w eberAnc? amo 5 O duov: O x’ wtav 
or y wtav 8 O oxa: O ebérns or 
éBérets. 


4 The emphatic position of ov« ddas 
coupled with the yap of 1. 5 shows that 
the heart in question is the speaker’s. 
ditnv and gtdénv were probably both 
possible in Aeolic.1 Cf. 1. 31, where ce 
again has fallen out, as Buecheler saw, 
but where we should keep voéovra, cf. 
29.9; and ye is supplied by all editors 
after phvva 30. 2. Haplography and 


‘It is tempting to call @iAgev non-Aeolic. 
But Sappho’s déucnec 1. 20 and mroOjw 23, and 
xano Et. Magn. 485. 45, coupled with the 
ictus-lengthening of ¢ in rewévnos and rerpa- 
Sapnwv Alc. 152 and 153, and the Inscr. dak J- 
ovedvtes, aypedpevor, and woredvra (an e-verb in 
Aeolic, cf. épnys) Alc. 43, point to the use of 
three forms corresponding to the Attic verbs in 
-€o—e.g. xdAnut xadéw and the ictus-form of 
the latter, xaknw. Theocritus forms, therefore, 
Bogus 29. 19, udéer 28. 14, Popéoor 28. 11, 
pugovra 29, 9, vogovra 29. 31, and qudéew here, 
are not necessarily to be condemned. 


misunderstanding of the accusative-and- 
infinitive with 0é\w would account for 
the loss of ce here. ‘Thou wilt not 
that I love thee with a whole heart, for 
owing to thy beauty I have but half a 
life (living self) to love thee with.’ 
Lines 7 and 8 carry on the yap-clause 
and explain the Elizabethan conceit. 
Cf. Shaks. Sonnet xxxix., ‘O, how thy 
worth with manners may I sing, | 
When thou art all the better part of 
me? | What can mine own praise to 
mine own self bring? | And what is ’t 
but mine own when I praise thee ?’ and 
Sidney ‘My true love hath my heart 
and I have his,’ etc. 

Géxec0a: it is remarkable that in 
the extant passages of Alcaeus and 
Sappho and in the Aeolic poems of 
Theocritus there is no place where the 
form ¢0é\@ is really necessary, and 
Gé\w is always found in the inscriptions. 
The word occurs altogether twenty-four 
times. The MSS. read é@é\o in five 
certain places, in three of which I pro- 
pose to read ovxi for ov«, Sa. I. 24 
kwtk ééro.oa, |. g of this poem, and 
l. 29 of the next ez ov« eCéro (New 
Fragts.2 Sa. 5.5 cau’ €0€ns is doubtful, 
but we could read cadya Oédys). For 
the form ovd«i (not odxt) see 1b. Sa. 2. 8 
note and App. Sa. 8. 9g; cf. Theocr. 
30.14. The fourth place is the present 
passage, and the fifth is Theocr. 30. 28 
eit’ €0é\w. Both the last may be cor- 
rected by the mere shifting of an 
apostrophe. 


, , A , , \ 
16-20 Kai Kév cev TO KdXOV TIS ldwr 
peGos aivécat 
~ ’ io / ny , > / 
TOO edOUS TrEOV 1) TPLETHS eryévev 
pirss, 
‘ : ee : 
Tov mpatov dé direvTa tpiTarov 
€O0nxao 





2 The New Fragments of Alcaeus Sappho 
and Corinna, Deighton Bell and Co., 1909. 
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avipwv tav vrep davopéay Soxées 
TveELV* 
dirty &, as xe Sons, Tov vpovov 
exnv ai. 
16 O xai_ 18 or didgovta? O didredvta 
Ig wep avopéav Ahrens: O brrepavopéwy 
, yr / 
mveew C: KDB rveie. 


The lover’s advice, ll. 12-20, is ‘ stick 
to one friend.’ Translate 16-19 ‘and if 
one but see and praise thy fair face, 
straightway thou art more than a three 
years’ friend to him, and him that first 
loved thee thou reckonest in three days 
one of those men whose (r@v) very man- 
hood thou seemest to disdain.’ 

kai Kev... aivéoar: if I am right 
in taking Avcapev Alc. New Fragts. I. 17 
and écrapev fr. 15. 7 as subjunctives, 
aivéoat may be subjunctive here. In 
that case xév need not be altered to pér, 
and we get a regular present general 
condition. The grammarians give the 
Aeolic optative as Tue, Tues, 
TUYELE, TUWEipev, TUYecav. Besides this 
passage there are only three aorists 
optative extant, all second persons sin- 
gular, axovoas Alc. 83, oidnaas Adesp. 
56a. 6=New Fragts. Sa. 2. 6 (more 
probably a participle), and érawécass 
Theocr. 29. 11. These may well be 
contractions for -evas, but -eve would not 
contract to -ai. 

18 tpitavov: perhaps tpitacos, which, 
with zpérov before it and a misunder- 
standing of the construction of é@nxao 
might easily get altered. 

Ig tav vmép avopéav Soxées tvéewv : 
for this meaning of deprvéev cf. 
Philostr. p. 587 10 mpooiusov todTo Hv 
umeprrvéovtos tovs "A@nvaiovs, Ar. Lys. 
276 Aakwvixov mvéwv, and Pindar P. 
II. 30 6 yaunra tvéwv. KDB’s mvetew 
may represent a written mréFew or 
mvéF nv, cf. New Fragts. Sa. 6.6 (seventh 
century), where Kes seems to repre- 
sent an earlier KXéFus, the first syllable 
being metrically doubtful. In jv. 85, 
however, we want - vu, and should read 
the ictus-form Kreis KAed Fes or KXE FFis 
(see below on Theocr. 30. 5). 

20 as xe fons: all MSS. have xe. 
Doubled consonants were sometimes 
pronounced singly not only medially 
(e.g. Alc. 84 meppatwy but 33 mepatwr) 
but also initially. For, if we may adopt 
Hoffmann’s ingenious theory (Gr. Dial. 


2, Pp. 459), yap avaé represents what, 
with the ictus on the yap, would remain 
yappdvaE for yapFavaf. The non- 
lengthening of xe before ¢ here is 
exactly parallel, provided we can be- 
lieve that one, at any rate, of the sounds 
written € (or od) in Aeolic was not a 
pair of dissimilar consonants such as 
zd, but a doubled consonant of some 
kind, e.g. z (French 7) doubled. Cf. 
Timoth. Pers. 203 pmxéte pédreri, 
Sevyvute. 

Tov buouov: =Tov avtov, so Antiphon 
5- 76 and Pl. Phaedr. 271A. 

25 jmépp amddw otvpatos: used like 
imrép with Aicoowat in Homer ‘ for the 
sake of’ and so ‘by.’ That Aeolic zép 
or 7épp= bmép, however, is a myth that 
still needs refutation. See Herwerden,} 
Lex. Suppl. 1910, ‘eadem forma [7ép]} 
vrép significat.’ Both prepositions are 
found in Aeolic in their usual senses. 
In certain passages, it is true, 7repi has 
one or other of the meanings of d7ép, 
e.g. Sa. I. 10 mrepl yas pedaivas, Alc. 93 
ketaOar mép (MSS. map) kepddras péyas 
. » « AiOos, Hesych. treppéxew* brepe yew; 
but so it has in the Attic mepuyiyvopyai, 
in wepiéxw Thuc. 5. 7. 3, in apdverba 
That there was a 


mepi Id. 2. 39. 2. 
time when the possible meanings of 
rept and wmép overlapped a good deal 
is probable from the Homeric srepi 
mavrov, eg. Il. g. 38 and passages 
such as Od. 5. 130 Tov pev éyov éodwoa 


mept Tpotios BeBawoa. Lesbian seems 
to have prolonged this stage ; that is all. 
In the new fragment of Sappho (New 
Fragts. 4. 10), quoted by Herwerden in 
support of his statement, the MS. really 
reads not mdvta mepéyois’ adotpa but 
map Ta Tepéxois’ aotpa, i.e. Tap’ & 
Tepiéxovow aotpa ‘compared with the 
stars that surround her.’ 

29 Read éropupadiacs (so C) with 
Hoffmann. 

3I TadtTa yp ce voevta TrédELV TpOTI- 
pewotepov (C mpotimotepov: cett. moti- 
porepov: edd. trotipwrepov): the earliest 
metaphorical use (Plat. Phaedr. 243D 
doesn’t count) of zot:pos ‘ drinkable,’ 
in the sense of ‘ pleasant’ generally, 
would seem to be Theophr. C.P. 4. 4. 12 
KapTol yAuKeis Kai motiot, and even 

1 Since this was set up in type I have learnt 
with regret of the death of this distinguished 
scholar. 
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there ‘juicy’ would do. Is it possible counterpart in many of Shakespeare’s 
that we are here dealing with another Sonnets and at least one well-known 
word with which this zrottwos was even- poem of Sir Philip Sidney. 
tually confused? What is wanted here 
is ‘kinder’ in the lover’s sense, ‘ more ‘In sack, out sooth,’ sweet friend, they say ; 
friendly,’ ‘tractable,’ ‘ conformable,’ as We drink, so let’s give truth her way. 
Mr. Weller would say. motimos or I'll tell, for one, what’s in my soule— 
mpori pos from roti or mpoti and -z the Thou wilt not that I love thee whole. 
root of ey, might well have this mean- _ For by thy beauty’s pow’r, I wis, 
ing (‘in a coming-on humour,’ as the _But half my life my own life is ; 
country folk say), and C’s confusion Thou gn me yes, I live ahigh, 
with spotiwos seems to point to the Thou giv’st me no, i’ th’ hell I lie. 
presence of pin his archetype. Some of | Why so ee. why consign 
the later examples of the use of rériuos 4 friend to wo? if word of mine 
seem to show traces of this meaning: ae el laeattmcanaee 

® >7 \ . 
*- Heliod. 2 we ged nes cent Hear then—one tree should hold one nest, 
ie, Gan + a0 ry gare And that where climbs no noysome beast ; 

‘ ~ J. 47; : 

spher Bion, “But with some people Ye\muartneveratasay, 
eA vey = Boag aig egg aga For if a gallant praise thy face, 
L aimee ye : shod : a P He ’s straight a friend of three years’ place ; 


5 ; P ? sk a Thy first friend ’s lost, within three days, 
a on ee eee adoros ’Mid th’ abjects of thy too-proud gaze. 
oéBev: a COMIPSt ISON with Sappho, New True to one friend alwdy, thou ’It find 
Fragts. 3. 2. teOvaxny & ddodws Oédw The world pay honour, Love be kind, 
shows that the emphasis lies on ouv- Love that out-subtles every art, 
rather than on adddws. The latter Love that melted this hard heart. 
should be taken with twpapévar, ‘one O by those lips I prythee know 
who really loves you.’ To take it with Thou younger wast a year ago; 
ouvépav is to weaken the force of cur-, Ere eye may wink, there ’s wrinkles making ; 
and ovv- has the gist of the whole Youth, once fled, there ’s no o’ertaking ; 
poem. Wing’d she flies, and to’ us poor things 
40 Tavodpevos xyarétw Td0w: so ’Tis ill to catch that flies with wings. 
KD and C in margin; C in text has Come think on this, and kinder be; 
what Ziegler reads either as py” o1w@ or Let ’s make true lovers, thee and me: 
as p ovvw. It is clear that the writer Then, when thee Time a beard shall send, 
of C could have had before him nothing _—_ We'll be Achilles and his friend. 
so easy and usual as 760. Is this a But if’ th’ wind my ems be sown — 
trace of ove, genitive of povos, ‘mad- And thy heart — Peace, begone, 
ness,’ connected with patvoua and Though now o’ th’ golden fruit I Id seise thee, 


f ere : D L Fetch Hell's watch-dog an it please thee, 
ae ele | cae WHR qeyens and gover Then, shouldst knock me at the door, 


I ld stay within, heart-whole once more. 


To bring out the point of my sug- J. M. Epmonps. 
gestions, I venture to add a rendering = 44, Halifax Road, Cambridge. 
of the whole poem. Theocritus, as 
subject, metre, and dialect alike show, 
is imitating the Lesbian love-poetry of 
Alcaeus and Sappho. The dialect was 1. 3 Kiyo pev Ta hpévev épéw Kéar’ év 
purely literary in his time, and in all pvyws: nobody seems to have noticed 
probability had associations for his this most extraordinary, if not impos- 
readers somewhat similar to the asso- sible, word-order. Some scribe or editor 
ciations the Elizabethan love-poetry knew the scansion, but not the Aeolic 
has for us. The subject of both these use of digamma. Read kfjyw pév Fepéw 
poems and of XII. has its English a pévwy xéat’ év piywe, 
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THE TWO BURIALS IN ANTIGONE. 


Why is the act of burial twice done 
upon Polynices ? 

As part of the machinery it is useful, 
perhaps indispensable. The first burial, 
done undetected, exasperates Creon, 
makes him threaten the louder, and puts 
him into the proper mood for his after 
harshness. It serves also to show up 
Creon’s character, for the obstinate man 
is hardened by thwarting. Creon’s first 
speech 162-210 is quiet enough, and full 
of his favourite moralising; he does not 
expect to be disobeyed, his view to him 
is so obviously just, and indeed it has 
some justice in it, or at least the prin- 
ciples he avows are good. When the 
watchman comes in, he annoys Creon 
from the first by beating about the bush; 
a hint of disapproval from the chorus 
278-9 makes Creon more angry still; he 
works himself up like the lion lashing 
his flanks with his tail, and after hint- 
ing that the chorus may be in the plot, 
threatens horrors upon the watchman if 
he does not find out who did it. Every- 
body is in the plot, it seems: the 
watchman himself has been bribed. 
Creon does not see how ridiculous these 
ideas are, and how unreasonable it is to 
expect that the doer will show himself 
there again. The symbolical act once 
done, it could not be undone. All this 
makes a very proper mood for the 
cruelty which is to follow. 

But if the two burials are useful to 
the plot, as exasperating Creon before the 
doer is found, that does not justify the 
poet in giving us two burials unless it is 
likely in itself that there should be two. 
I do not see why Antigone should come 
back. She has done her part, and I 
suppose she does not want to die; 
Haemon is evidence to the contrary. If 
taxed with the deed she will not deny it, 
but there is no need to walk into the 
tomb. I think we may take it that the 
second burial is not natural; for Jebb 
says (429) : “‘ I have never seen this ques- 
tion put or answered.” He suggests, 
not confidently, that the yoai may have 
been omitted. He does not say why 
Antigone should have been such a fool 
as to do half the rite and leave the rest 
undone; nor gives any reason why the 


words of Sophocles should not include 
xoai. Sophocles says (245): Kovev ran- 
vvas Kaghayiotevoas & xp. If yoai 
were necessary, she therefore did the 
xoai: that is a fair inference. Jebb’s 
guess is the refuge of despair. 

When Antigone appears, she casts 
dust and pours three libations; but if 
she came to repair the omission, she 
need not have wasted time over the dust. 
I will not press that point, however ; 
enough for me that & yp includes the 
xoai, if words mean anything. 

Observe what Antigone does when she 
appears. She sees the corpse bare 
(yrvAov véxvv); cries aloud, and curses 
those who have done the deed. What 
deed? Jebb says, ‘Stript the corpse of 
the dust which she had sprinkled on it’ 
(426). But Sophocles says nothing of 
the dust which she had sprinkled upon 
it; Sophocles says that she cried aloud 
to see the corpse bare, that is, not buried 
as it should be, and cursed those who 
left it unburied. That, I submit, is the 
proper meaning of the words, which 
every reader would have understood so 
if there had been no first burial; and 
although yeAov may be used if the body 
has been stript of the dust which she had 
sprinkled upon it, it may also be used of 
a body that is stript of its body armour, 
or stript of its clothes, or stript of any- 
thing else. It means in fact stript, and 
nothing else. What Antigone says is 
perfectly natural to say if she now sees 
the corpse for the first time; and what 
she does is not natural if she has done it 
before, so Jebb implies by trying to 
explain it. 

If Antigone did the act of burial twice, 
she did it in a state of unreasoning 
emotion: if she came a second time to 
look on the corpse, she was drawn by a 
morbid attraction. There are characters 
that can be thus drawn to act; not, I 
think, Antigone, who has her acts quite 
under control, and only in the last scene 
allows her feelings to break out, when 
all is over and death is at hand, when 
the sight of Haemon reminds her of 
what she has lost. As I see her, she 
has a clear knowledge of what is to be 
done, and she will not shrink from doing 
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it at all costs; but when the thing is 
done, there is no more anxiety for her: 
the ghost will be laid to rest, the dis- 
honour atoned. I leave it to others to 
show how the Antigone of the rest of the 
play could be so foolish as ‘ not to bring 
the yoa:’ (Jebb on 429), so reckless as 
to haunt the spot where her deed was 
done: so strong to plan, so weak to do. 

If I were a Homeric critic, I should 
now pitilessly cut out all that relates to 
the first burial, and point in triumph to 
the later part of the play, where nobody 
ever mentions two burials. Not a word 
in the dialogue of Creon, Ismene, and 
Antigone need be altered if there were 
only one burial. Surely this is a clear 
case of a Dunciad within the Antoniad; 
and how happy we shall all be when the 
malignant growth is cut away, although 
it contains some beautiful passages, well 
worthy of Sophocles. Another Sophocles 
—or was it Socrates? no matter— 
is mentioned in Apuleius’s Golden Ass ; 
perhaps he wrote them, and Pisistratus 
put them in, with his well-known mania 
for editing. 

But I have another idea, suggested, 
oddly enough, by Sophocles himself. I 


like reading the classical authors with- 
out notes or comments; they are so 


much easier to understand. When I 
tread the Antigone thus, I see that 
Sophocles tells us all about that first 
burial—at least all we ought to want. 
Ismene did it. She says so herself 
twice: once in 536 5édpaxea rotipyov, once 
in 558 cat pny ion vov éotw 4 ’Eapaptia. 
Nobody paid any attention to Ismene; 
she was a nice girl, soft-hearted and 
devoted, but a shadow of her strong 
sister, and no one listened to her when 
her sister was there. She thinks she 
can save Antigone by a fib, so thin that 
anyone can see through it. She could 
not have invented even that fib, if it had 
not been true. She even appeals to 
Antigone to back her up, after Antigone 
has confessed. Silly girl! go away, and 
leave us to serious business. Shadow 
to the last, she goes, and we hear no 
more of Ismene until 1911. 

A closer analysis will help us to see 
the situation. Before the play begins, 
Antigone has made her resolve; she has 
to tell Ismene, her faithful shadow, and 
she expects Ismene to help her, as she 


has always done. But Ismene is shocked. 
This is no child’s play, but a terrible 
thing; the bare idea is enough to 
frighten a timid girl. Creon’s edict is 
law for her: it is cruel, but they must 
obey the stronger; the dead will under- 
stand and forgive. It is a senseless 
plan. Antigone, in her high mood, is 
impatient, and bids Ismene go tell all 
the world if she will: her resolve is 
fixed. Ismene’s thought, first and last, 
is, how she can save her sister: and how 
can she? There is only one way: to 
do it herself, since it must needs be done. 
She does not see that this will not 
help Antigone; that Antigone will never 
leave her to bear the blame alone. 
I think no one will forget how those 
who seem to be weakest often can be 
heroic for one beloved; what many a 
woman has done for her child, Ismene 
may do for her sister, in a sort of frenzy 
of devotion. We are not shown the 
spiritual struggle that led. to this resolve. 
Ismene leaves Antigone protesting to 
the last against the act, but that is 
nothing: methinks the lady doth pro- 
test too much. The thought of the 
stronger works in the mind of the 
weaker: all in a moment she turns 
round, and in all haste goes and does it. 
But we are shown the reaction. Few 
men, and fewer women, suffer no reaction 
after a desperate deed. Clytemnestra 
seems to have felt none ; Antigone shows 
signs of it at last; and Ismene, the 
shadow, once the deed is done, collapses. 
Creon saw her raving and out of her 
wits (492) : he suspects her at once, not 
by an act of reason, but because he sus- 
pects everybody, and she is brought in 
to be questioned. The reaction is 
enough to account for her state, without 
supposing that she knew of the second 
burial. She may have known of the 
second burial, which would only make 
matters worse, by showing that she had 
acted in vain: but the dialogue is more 
poignant if the persons are all talking at 
cross purposes, Antigone speaking of the 
second burial, Ismene of the first, and 
Creon swearing that everyone was in the 
plot. if Ismene did not know what 
Antigone had done, Tis aizias (537) 
refers to the plan aS proposed, which 
she thinks Creon has heard of; Antigone 
clearly does not know that Ismene had 
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done anything ; her words are said with- 
out hesitation (539, 546). Like Damon 
and Pythias, each wants to save the 
other, and Ismene, if she cannot save 
Antigone, will die with her: Antigone 
thinks this an excess of devotion, use- 
less and needless. Let me give this 
dialogue in a paraphrase : 


Zs. I did it—you will not refuse me now, will 
you? although you did say rather cruelly that 
I should not help you. Yes, I helped, and | 
share the guilt. 

Ant. No, you did not wish to do it, and I 
gave you no share. 

Zs. Ah, I will share your trouble ! 

Ant. The dead know who did it: you are 
ready to talk, but you would not help. 

Zs. O my sister, do not despise me! Let me 
die with you, and share the honour of doing 
right by our brother. 

Ant. One death is enough ; do not pretend 
to what you did not touch. 

Zs. Can I live without you? (She degins to 
weaken.) 

Ant. You have Creon left to love. 

Js. Oh, how cruel you are ! 

Ant. Ah, it hurts me no less. 

Zs. Can I do nothing to help you? (She gives 
way.) 

Ant. Save yourself, that is all I want. 

Is. Oh, how wretched I am! I may not even 
die with you! 

Ant. You chose life, and I chose death. 





THE ALLEGED HYPERBATON 
OF HEROIDES 3. 19. 


saepe ego decepto uolui custode reuerti : 
sed me qui timidam prenderet, hostis erat. 
19. si progressa forem, caperer ne nocte time- 
bam, 
quamlibet ad Priami munus itura nurum. 


To save space I must dogmatise. 
Briseis, I think, is speaking of the time 
when she is already a prisoner in 
Agamemnon’s tent. In 1. 17 custode 
(cp. Her. 4. 142) is the guard who 
watches her by day while the Greeks 
are fighting. This guard she might 
evade and pass back through the Greek 
lines to Achilles. But some Greek 
might stop her (prenderet), and such a 
one would be as bad as a Trojan (hostis 
erat). On the other hand she might, 
in the darkness (nocte), go forward 
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Ls. No, I well speak !— 

Ant. Our aims are different, you see. 

Zs. But our offence is the same ; 

Ant. Do not trouble; you live, I am dead 
long since. 


And so, obedient, a shadow to the 
last, Ismene disappears. She did her 
best for Antigone, and failed: she stood 
by her in the face of death, and she was 
not allowed to die. Perhaps there was 
a feeling of relief when she found that 
she was not allowed to die. Anyhow, 
she had done her best; she told the 
truth, and was laughed at. No one took 
any notice of Ismene; even the furious 
Creon ignored her. In two thousand 
years no one has taken any notice of 
Ismene; but there is more than a touch 
of humanity in her. A shadow she may 
have been by the side of Antigone; but 
when Antigone has gone to her end, 
Ismene remains, and takes a more solid 
form. We seem to see even a whole 
human being, not unlike some we have 
known in the flesh, not at all clever, but 
affectionate as a dog, and ready in spite 
of shrinking to face all terrors if love 
drives them to it. 


W. H. D. Rouse. 





towards Troy (progressa); she would 
then, probably, be taken prisoner 
(caperer), and be added to the establish- 
ment of some Trojan princess. 

The verb caperer precedes ne because 
it is contrasted with prenderet: a Greek 
would only lay hands on her, whereas a 
Trojan would take her captive. The 
word nocte is ao Kotwod with progressa 
and caperer. 

It does not, therefore, seem neces- 
sary to follow Madvig (approved by 
Housman) in putting a comma at me, 
and taking nocte with progressa only. 
Palmer’s objection to nocte is answered 
by Her. 3. g1, 92. See also C. R. 
Vol. XXI. p. 43. 


H. DARNLEY NAYLOR. 


Adelaide University. 
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OVID, HEROIDES, XV.-XXI. 
16. 333 (331). 


ibis Dardanias ingens regina per urbes. 

P.2 says igens=divinely tall. But 
it may equally well mean ‘mighty,’ 
‘great,’ t.e. ‘important.’ Cf. Livy 5. 
17. I, tmgens vates=‘a mighty seer,’ 
and 4. 6. 5 and 42. 12. 3. So in Greek, 
peyas, ¢.g. Plato Prot. 316 E, péyas 
av copictns. 

£7. 67. 

sed si iam vellem fines transire pudoris 
tu melior culpae causa futurus eras. 

P. speaks of eras as ‘ poetic for esses.’ 
It should be unnecessary to point out 
that futurus eras is a regular variety of 
esses, Just as fuisses may be resolved into 
futurus fustt. 

P. makes a further slip on 18. 13, 
where he says that non poteram celare 
is for non potuissem. Here non poteram 


celare is merely a normal resolution of 
non celavem, 1.e. ‘I should not have been 
concealing’ becomes ‘I could not have 
been concealing.’ 

Grammarians have not always made 
plain that in the apodosis the imperfect 


subjunctive expresses an incomplete 
action or condition (whether in the past 
or present), while the pluperfect sub- 
junctive expresses a complete action or 
condition (whether in. the past or 
present). For instance, moreretur=‘ he 
would have been dying (now or then),’ 
whereas mortuus esset=‘ he would have 
been dead (now or then).’ The impor- 
tance of this fact in regard to the 
imperfect is seen when I speak of 21. 
205. It is merely the accident of our 
idiom that esse¢ must be translated 
‘should have been’: we have no form 
‘should have been being.’ 

A recollection of this would have 
prevented P. from writing on 18. 43, 44, 
‘vellet . . . paterere, 1.e. ‘voluisset .. . 
passus esses.’ Thus at 20. 227, 228, 
appeteres, ‘ you should have been seek- 
ing’ (=appetere debebas), is answered 
by the normal ‘habendus erat,’ not 
‘habendus fuit.’ 


27. 97%. 
acceptissima semper 
Munera sunt, auctor quae pretiosa facit. 


Shakespeare (Ham. 3. 1. 100) has the 
1 P=Palmer’s Edition, 1898. 
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converse: ‘Rich gifts wax poor when 
givers prove unkind.’ 


17. 107. 
ad possessa venis praeceptaque gaudia serus. 


P. reads praecepta. Some MSS. have 
praerepta. 

No doubt Ovid has such (to us) frigid 
phrases of the jurist. But the repeti- 
tion of the same idea is somewhat 
weakly expressed. Moreover, one 
would expect ad praccepta venis pos- 
sessaque, which is the order at Lucr. 6. 
1050. I would rather believe that Ovid 
wrote praecerptaque gaudia; cf. 20. 143 
and Ovid A. A. 3. 661, aliae tua gaudia 
carpent. 


18. 53. 
interea dum cuncta negant, ventique fretumque. 


P. takes cuncta as accusative, 1.e. 
‘give me a flat refusal... May we not 
take cuncta as subject? We can press 
the sense coniuncta, and the force is, 
‘since the elements conspire to say me 


> 


nay. 


18. 58. 


iactabam liquido bracchia lenta mari. 


lentus is ‘ tough, hard, resisting, wiry,” 
whether literally or in metaphor. See 
my note, C.R., Vol. XXI., p. 43. Here 
it is in clear antithesis to liquido =‘ un- 
resisting.’ Translate ‘Tossed through 
yielding waters arms of steel.’ 


18. 150. 
publica non curat sidera noster amor. 


publica=‘ open to all,’ ‘that all may 
see.’ This is more evidence in favour 
of mare publicum at Hor. Od. 3. 24. 4. 
It is a curious coincidence that Livy 
23. 19. 14, which gave Lachmann his 
terrenum, provides an instance of dum 
and present indicative (for subjunctive) 
as in 1. 205 of this epistle. 


1g. 171, 172. 
vel pudor hic utinam, qui nos clam cogit amare, 

vel timidus famae cedere vellet amor. 

Housman rejects Purser’s rendering, 
and supplies amori vellet cedere with vel 
pudor hic utinam. This is very hard. 
It would be more simple to take famae 
as genitive with timidus (cf. Ov. Met. 
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5. 100, Hor. A.P. 28) and cedere 
absolute =‘ depart, pass away, or yield, 
submit’ (as in Lucr. 5.1271 etc.). Thus 
we may translate: ‘Oh that the shame 
which forces us to love in secret might 
pass away, or love might vanish fearful 
of ill report.’ (Literally, of course: 
‘would that it had been wishing to pass 
away.’) 


20. 50. 


et decor et vultus sine rusticitate pudentes 


Purser translates: ‘looks modest yet 
refined.’ But this would imply that 
modesty and refinement were rare in 
combination. ‘Shy yet refined’ is not 
open to this objection. 


20. 172. 
ad te, Cydippe, littera nostra redit. 


Here redit=redditur (cf. 18, 10), @.e. 
‘is delivered.’ Somewhat similar is 
Cic. Rosc. Amer. 44. 128, in tabulas .. . 
vedierunt, where redire=referri. 


20. 241, 242. 
longior infirmum ne lasset epistula corpus 
clausaque consueto sit sibi fine, vale. 

With P.’s interpretation we must 
supply ut out of ne in ne lasset. This 
supplying of the positive is more 
common after sed (as regularly after 
adda) ; cf. Livy 3. 48. 1, Cic. De Off. 3. 
2. 9, Tac. Hist. 2. 52 ad fin., Verg. 
Aen. 1. 674, Hor. Sat. 1. 1. 2, Lucr. 
4.611. But see Madv. De Fin. 1. 16.51. 

If the clause be Final we should 
expect claudatur. A simple alteration 
would be nec lasset, where neque . . . que 
=pyte... te=not... but. Lasset 
and clausa . . . sit would then be jus- 
sives, and vale would be in apposition 
with consueto .. . fine; or, following 
the analogy of De Fin. 1. 16. 51, we 
need make no change, but could trans- 
late que by ‘but,’ z.c. ‘Let not a too 
long letter weary thy weakened frame, 
but may it close with the wonted ending, 
“* Fare thee well.”’’ 


21. 198. 
in dextrum versor, cum venit ille, latus. 


in dextrum .. . latus evidently means 


‘to the wall.’ I suppose that the head 
of a Roman bed was so arranged that 
in facing the room and an ‘ adsidens’ 
one would, as at dinner, be reclining on 
the left elbow. For a person in bed, 
see Schreiber’s A tlas of Antiquities, Plate 
Ixxxii., Nos. 3 and 5. 


21. 201 and 205. 
ingemit et tacito suspirat pectore. 


For tacito . . . pectore, cf. Prop. iii. 
(iv.) Xxi. 32, iii. xxv. 30, Tib. iv. 13. 8. 
One could fancy that 1. 27 of Prop. iii. 
(iv.) xxi, where ‘linguae’= eloquence, 
had suggested lingua in 1. 205 of this 
epistle, for the words 


si mihi lingua foret, tu nostra iustius ira 
qui mihi tendebas retia dignus eras 


may fairly be translated: ‘ had I but had 
a tongue to speak out, thou, who didst 
spread the net for me, more justly hadst 
earned my wrath.’ 

Here it is important to observe that 
foret refers to the past. Literally it is: 
‘if there had been being a tongue to 
me.’ The girl, at the time when she 
behaved so coldly to her betrothed, was 
prostrated by fever. She had no tongue 
then, otherwise she would have relieved 
her feelings and partially comforted her 
young man by a violent tirade against 
the deceitful Acontius. This is not 
‘amazing irrelevancy,’ but human 
nature and very feminine. Housman’s 
objection that ‘she has a tongue’ carries 
no weight if foret be taken as referring 
to the past. 

A much more serious defect is that in 
four consecutive lines we have mi/u 
second word. The corruption may 
lurk in MIHIL, and one might con- 
jecture either ‘at’ (with 7) ‘ nihil inde 
feres: tu,’ etc., i.e. ‘but you will gain 
nothing from my admissions; rather it 
was you who ought to have incurred 
my wrath’; or ‘si nihil icta forem, tu,’ 
etc., z.c. ‘if I had not been smitten (by 
the far-shooter Acontius), he would 
have got the benefit of my spleen.’ 


H. DARNLEY NAYLOR. 


The University, Adelaide. 
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REVIEWS 


DIONYSIUS HALICARNENSIS DE COMPOSITIONE VERBORUM. 


PROFESSOR Ruys_ RosertTs_ has 
again earned the gratitude of scholars 
by this very full and careful edition of 
what is perhaps the most important 
work of one of the greatest of the 
Greek Rhetoricians. If, during the 
course of this review, I point out what 
appear to me to be shortcomings, it 
must not be supposed that I under- 
rate the magnitude or the importance of 
the work. Anyone who has attempted 
to cross the uncharted seas of post- 
Aristotelian, or at least post-Ciceronian 
rhetoric, knows the difficulty of the 
subject, the complexity of the termin- 
ology, and the slenderness of the help 
which is to be obtained from any book 
written during the last hundred years. 
In fact, may it not be said that our know- 
ledge of theoretical rhetoric has gone 
back during the last century? And yet 
the rhetoric of the ancients—regarded 
as the formulation of laws of what 
makes speech effective, just as grammar 
formulates the laws of what makes 
speech coherent and intelligible—is a 
wonderful piece of work. Anyone who 
really penetrates it will recognise not 
only its extreme acuteness but also the 
truth of its results; the only drawback 
being that these results, though true, 
are also possibly useless. Possibly use- 
less—though I do not feel by any means 
sure of it. At any rate, I have a strong 
conviction that, if we are entirely 
ignorant of this side of ancient science, 
we shall only partially comprehend the 
ancient mind. 

Dr. Roberts’ book is arranged in the 
best and what I hope will soon be 
regarded as the only way—that is, with 
introductory essays, text and transla- 
tion side by side, textual and elucidatory 
notes, and a glossary. The notes are 
good throughout, with much valuable 
illustration, particularly from modern 
literature. Their faults, so far as they 
have any, are entirely faults of omission. 
There are some difficulties which might 
have received attention, and in par- 
ticular the very difficult, if not corrupt, 


passage at the end of chap. xxiv. is 
very inadequately treated. What is 
said of the notes may also, I think, be 
said of the translation as a whole, 
leaving out of the question for the 
moment the renderings of technical 
terms. The translation is throughout 
idiomatic ; it reproduces admirably the 
spirit of the original, and there are not 
many individual passages (again with 
the above-mentioned exception) where 
its accuracy seems to me to be at 
fault. Amongst such passages are the 
following: In p. 66 the translation 
of cuvavéouévn as if it agreed with 
nrtxia instead of KaTddAn is seems a 
slip which materially alters the sense of 
the passage. In p. 74 moddol rote 
Kat cvyypadels pirocooi Te kal pytopes 
does not mean ‘ poets and prose-writers 
(philosophers and orators),’ but ‘ poets 
and historians and philosophers and 
orators,’ as indeed it is translated in the 
parallel passage in p. 104. 

When, however, we come to the 
translation of technical terms, I do not 
find myself quite as often as I should 
have wished in agreement with Dr. 
Roberts. And here I would make a pre- 
liminary remark. It may very possibly be 
the case that in all, or most, of these in- 
stances Dr. Roberts is right, or as right 
as it is possible to be under the circum- 
stances, and it is certainly the case that 
the terms which I think he has trans- 
lated wrongly are only a few out of 
many; but I hope it will not be said 
that therefore to criticise his renderings 
is pedantic or meticulous. It seems to 
me that in such a book as this ‘ ter- 
minological exactitude’ is all-important. 
A Greek or Latin rhetorical treatise is 
essentially a scientific work with a very 
definite and carefully drawn up ter- 
minology, and to render these terms 
exactly is as important as it would be 
in translating a modern scientific book. 
I hope, therefore, no further apology is 
required for the following list. 

First and foremost stands cvv@eots trav 
ovoyatev itself, which Dr. Roberts now 
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translates ‘literary composition.’ In 
his earlier book on the ‘Three Literary 
Letters’ of Dionysius he wrote: ‘ The 
best equivalent would be composition, if 
the word had not so wide a range. As 
it is, arrangement or order must serve.’ 
I think his earlier feeling was the truer, 
and that the reasons he now gives for 
adopting the wider term are quite 
unsatisfactory. It seems to me that 
the whole meaning of the treatise is in 
danger of being obscured by the use of 
such a phrase as ‘ literary composition.’ 
Surely Dionysius carefully adopts a 
term which has a very restricted mean- 
ing, and his main point is that what 
was often thought to be a very unim- 
portant part of composition is really 
very important. 

To my mind almost the most inter- 
esting point in the treatise is the 
antithesis between 70 xadov and 1dovn 
in literature. In his earlier book the 
editor represented 70 xadov by nobility. 
He now gives ‘beauty.’ Here, again, I 
incline to think the earlier rendering 
was nearer the mark, for it is clear 
that in his use of xados Dionysius has 
in his mind something ethical, not, I 
presume, unconnected with the philo- 
sophical antithesis between the two 
words. At any rate, I think Dr. 
Roberts is wrong when in translating 
compounds in «adXu- he loses sight so 
completely of the Dionysian xados as 
to translate xaddroyeto ax by embellish 
and xadXroyia by elegance. In both 
the passages in this book in which 
Dionysius uses xaddiAoyia he associates 
it with ceuvos and the like, and in De 
adm. vi. dic. in Dem IV. it is used of 
Thucydides; while in the case of other 
compounds with «adn:- there is nothing 
to show that the writer does not bear 
in mind his own idea of xadov. 

On p. 96 there is a serious slip in 
translation. Dionysius speaks of the 
Stoics as ov pixpav dpovrida rod NexTLKOd 
ToTov Tovoupevous, Where Dr. Roberts 
translates X\extLxds TO7TFos as the ‘ depart- 
ment of discourse,’ as if the meaning 
was that the Stoics studied rhetoric; 
but of course, as he knows well, and 
indeed remarks in the glossary, Aé&£s 
or AextTiuxos TtoTos=elocutio, and is 
fundamentally distinguished from the 
other divisions of rhetoric. Perhaps 


the most interesting term used in this 
book is rivos, with its cognates 
TeTIVOpMEVOS, EVTLVAS, and apyatoTrivns. 
Dr. Roberts has convinced himself, I 
think on inadequate grounds, that the 
metaphor is from the patina produced 
by oxidation of bronze statues. I 
should rather think that it is generally 
used of any deposit produced by time, 
and that the best illustration would be 
Longfellow’s ‘tales that have the rime 
of age.’ Is not its rhetorical use in fact 
an illustration of the general truth that 
dirt has to the ancient mind perhaps 
more painful, but less degrading, 
associations than to ourselves? It is, 
I presume, because he traces the 
metaphor to statuary, that Dr. Roberts 
uses ‘mellow’ and ‘ mellowness’ as 
English equivalents. But the word ap- 
pears to be always associated with the 
‘severer’ half of literary terms. Indeed, 
we find avornpa cal weTwmpévy réEvs in 
De adm. v1. dic. in Dem V., and I cannot 
myself associate ‘mellow’ with such 
a phrase as this. If we cannot adopt 
Longfellow’s phrase, | think the best 
course is to take a hint from Tyrrell 
and Purser on Cic. ad Att. xiv. 7, 
where the litterae wemivwpévar, which 
Cicero says he has received from 
his son is translated ‘a letter with a 
classic touch.’ ‘Classic’ does suggest 
antiquity, and if it does not quite 
sufficiently connect itself with ‘severity,’ 
at any rate it does not belong to the 
smooth and florid side of things. I 
think Dr. Roberts will admit one thing 
—that no father since the foundation 
of the world ever did or could say that 
he had received a ‘ mellow’ letter from 
his undergraduate son. 

In several places tpozros is translated 
as ‘metaphor.’ But the rhetoricians 
certainly distinguished the two, and 
held that ‘trope’ included, beside 
metaphor, hypallage, catachresis, and 
the like. That Dionysius accepted this 
is shown by ore itradXayai ove Kata- 
XpHoes ovTE AXAN TpOTLK? diddexTOS ON 
p- 28. It is better surely to use trope 
(in inverted commas), and explain ina 
note. ‘Recognised words’ is certainly 
not a right equivalent for xvpsa ovouata 
(p. 208). As indeed is quite clearly 
stated in the glossary, the word means in 
such cases rather ‘literal.’ Nor doI think 
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that in dvaBéBnxev eri todd tais appo- 
viais (p. 216) the editor can justify the 
translation ‘ broad effects of harmony.’ 
Other phrases in the same chapter 
seem clearly to show that the meaning 
is rather ‘with its junctures widely 
separated.’ 

When Dionysius says that, if he were 
to quote some examples, his treatise 
would be oyoduxov padrov 4 Trapay- 
yeApatixov (p. 214), Dr. Roberts may 
be right in translating ‘a course of 
lectures rather than a manual.’ It 
depends, I suppose, upon the sort of 
lectures one is used to. To myself, 
perhaps through reminiscences of ex- 
tension lecturers and their strivings 
after ‘ broad effects,’ the word suggests 
rather the opposite of cyoduxov, which 
I take to be detailed class-work, the 
sort of work which is elsewhere said 
to be suitable to ai xa@’ sépay 
yupvaciat. In the glossary we find 
‘after the manner of lectures, tedious.’ 
I do not think the word carries this 
latter meaning with Dionysius. In fact, 
he says that such a treatment is ‘ows 
ovx andés. It may carry such a mean- 
ing elsewhere, where the writer starts 
with a contempt for schools and school- 
masters. But Dionysius is a school- 
master himself. 

I should like to discuss some other 
words, but I also fear ro oyoXduKov. 
But before passing on, I must mention 
one important word. This is 7@os, par- 
ticularly in the passage in chap. xxii., 
where Dionysius says, of the ‘ austere 
arrangement,’ that it wishes xara 7a0os 
NyerOar wadrov } Kar’ HOos (p. 212). 
Dr. Roberts translates ‘it wishes to 
stir emotion rather than to reflect 
character,’ and refers to Jebb’s Attic 
Orators, I., pp. 30, 31. There Jebb 
quotes with approval this opinion of 
Dionysius as meaning ‘ that the austere 
style (sic) addresses itself directly to the 
feelings: it does not care to give a 
subtle persuasiveness to the words by 
artistically adjusting them to the 
character and position of the person 
who is supposed to speak them. It is 
tragic, yet it is not dramatic.’ But if 
we turn to a closely allied passage, 
De adm. v1. dic. in Dem, chap. ii., we find 
it stated, of the r€éEs of Thucydides and 
Lysias respectively, Suvatau eis mados 


exeivn wpoayayeiv eis 8 7005 atitn Kata- 
otnoa. Here clearly the 700s is rather 
Tov akovovtos than Tov Aéyovtos. And 
I cannot but feel that here, and often 
elsewhere, we have the distinction that 
Quintilian says was sometimes made 
between the two—viz., that maOos is 
adfectus concitati, and 700s adfectus mites 
et compositi; and, again, that ma@os is 
temporale, but 400s perpetuum. In other 
words, 700s, when contrasted with 
7a0os, means a calm, reasonable, stable 
state of mind. If I am right in this, 
neither ‘reflect ’ nor ‘character’ are the 
words we want in translating xat’ os, 
though I will not venture on a substi- 
tute. 700s is perhaps the most puzzling 
of all rhetorical terms. 

I dare say Dr. Roberts will have 
something to say to all, or nearly all, 
these criticisms, and probably I stand 
on firmer ground when I say that the 
materials for testing them ought to be 
found in the glossary. In plain fact, I 
think the glossary is “the least satis- 
factory part of the book. As a vocabu- 
lary, in which the ordinary student can 
find what the editor believes to be the 
meaning of each word, it is no doubt 
perfectly adequate; in fact, from this 
point of view, it is unnecessarily full. 
Nor yet do I deny that it may serve, as 
the editor hopes it will, as a contribu- 
tion to a new dictionary of rhetoric. 
That is to say, there are a good many 
useful references, particularly from 
Dionysius himself, and from the De 
Elocutione and the wrepi ious, which 
might be set down with advantage in 
an interleaved edition of Ernesti. But 
I think it might and should be more 
than this. After all, the number of 
important and difficult terms in the 
De Compositione is limited, and one 
might expect to find them treated fairly 
exhaustively. I may mention two 
sources especially, which do not seem to 
have been used as well as they ought. 
In the first place, the editor does not 
seem to have worked sufficiently with 
Ernesti as his basis. I do not judge this 
merely from the rather odd fact that 
there is not a single reference in the 
glossary to that great work, but from 
other and more general signs. In the 
second place, there are no illustrations 
from Hermogenes’ repi ide@v in the 
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glossary, and but few in the notes. 
Thus, Dr. Roberts, in mentioning 
ouvOnx«n as a variant for civPeors, writes 
as though it were a rare and casual 
variant, and ignores the fact that it is 
the term regularly used by the writer 
who held, in Greek rhetoric, a more 
acknowledged hegemony than was held 
in Latin rhetoric by any writer, not 
excepting Cicero and Quintilian. Again, 
if Hermogenes had been consulted 
properly, I do not think the editor 
would have written exactly as he did 
about ypapua, or omitted Aappos from 
the glossary. It should, however, be 
noted that much that seems meagre in 
this book may be supplemented from 
the glossaries in Dr. Roberts’ other 
editions. Thus, for instance, 7rivos 
appears at first sight to be inadequately 
treated, nor does the editor refer us to 
any other book. But the word is 
treated more fully in the ‘ Three Literary 
Letters,’ and the two together make a 
good and careful, if somewhat uncon- 
vincing, piece of lexicography. 

The introductory essays contain a 
great deal of interesting matter, and 
many subsidiary questions, such as 
accents, Greek music and phonetics, are 
touched on helpfully, if somewhat 
lightly. The chief faults of this part 
of the book are, firstly, that it needs to 
be fused with the earlier book on the 
‘Three Literary Letters.’ Thus, the 
modern testimonials (if I may use the 
word) to Dionysius’ merits as a critic 
on pp. 60, 61 have a certain banality 
as they appear here. Read in con- 
junction with pp. 47-50 of the earlier 
book, they would fall into their proper 
place. Secondly, the editor seems to 
me to dwell too much on subsidiary 
questions. The essay on ‘ Normal 
Order in Greek’ is a valuable piece of 
work, but really it is rather an essay on 
what Dionysius has omitted than on 
what he actually says. Something of 
the same kind may be said about the 
remarks on Polybius. What I princi- 
pally look for in an introduction to 
the De Compositione is an answer to 
the questions: (1) what is the author’s 
theory; (2) in what relation does it 
stand to other theories on the subject ; 
(3) what is its value. On the first of 
these Dr. Roberts gives us a full and 


lucid account of Dionysius’ main ideas, 
but there are certain points which still 
call for explanation. Thus, I should 
like to hear something about Dionysius’ 
estimate of the place of mpaypartixds 
tomos in education. Dionysius does 
not say much about it, but what he 
does say seems to me to differ essen- 
tially from what is said by other writers, 
Again, I am quite at sea as to Dionysius’ 
views on oynpatiopuos. Once more, what 
are the relations of the three cvvéceis to 
the three yapaxrijpes rhs NéEcws? To 
turn to the second point—the relation of 
Dionysius to other writers—we might 
have been told something of the con- 
tents of G. Ammon’s De Dionysit Hali- 
carnensts librorum rhetoricorum fontibus, 
a book which I am unable to find in 
the University Library. A detailed com- 
parison with the remarks of Aristotle, 
Cicero, and Quintilian would not have 
been amiss. In particular, has that 
doctrine of 7)d0v7 and xadov any history 
outside Dionysius? I do not remember 
it elsewhere, and Hermogenes’ con- 
ception of xddXos seems essentially 
different; while from the way that 
Ernesti speaks of it, I should imagine 
that it was born with Dionysius, only 
to die with him. But the point is quite 
worth investigating. 

As to the third point—the value of 
Dionysius’ theory or theories—let it be 
said at once that many very useful re- 
marks are made in the notes. In parti- 
cular, Dionysius’ conception of Homer 
as an artist is very properly emphasised. 
But the main point which Dionysius 
makes comes to this, that ovvOeors is 
more important than éxAoy}, and that 
this is proved (1) because many passages 
which contain nothing but common 
words are pleasing, and that therefore 
the pleasure must be produced by the 
avvOecis ; (2) because, if the cvvGears is 
destroyed, the effect is destroyed. I con- 
fess that both these arguments seem to 
me absurd. The first is surely largely 
refuted by Dionysius’ own doctrine of 
To mpémov, for the effect of a passage 
may be often due to the xoworns of the 
words; and, as for the second, while 
no one doubts that cvv@eo.s is an in- 
dispensable element in both «adnXos 
and 7)S0v7, that does not prove that it 
is the chief element. And does not 
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Dionysius completely ignore the truth 
that, over and above both é«Aoyyn and 
cvvOeous, there is another element far 
more subtle and more potent? Did 
Dionysius know, do we know, what the 
effect of the passage from Odyssey IV. 
would be on one who did not know 
Homer otherwise? Is not its power 
chiefly due to the numberless associa- 
tions and memories which it calls up of 
the other parts of the Odyssey? On 
these questions Dr. Roberts is silent. 
All he contributes is a brief remark 
in connection with the extract from 
Herodotus I., that ‘ Dionysius seems to 
allow too little for the charming naiveté 
of Herodotus’ mental attitude.’ Perhaps 
he will answer that these are questions 


too far-reaching for an edition which 
seeks rather to elucidate than to esti- 
mate, and, if so, perhaps he will be 
right. But the questions, if not 
answered, might at least have been 
formulated. 

I may conclude with some words of 
unstinted praise on two points. Firstly, 
all the textual work, apparatus criticus, 
and information on the MSS., seems 
to me to be admirably done. Secondly, 
the book is a storehouse of references 
to valuable modern books, which, be- 
cause they are on comparatively obscure 
subjects, are little known even to pro- 
fessed classical students. 


F. H. Coison. 


DIE UBERLIEFERUNG DER GYNAEKOLOGIE DES SORANUS 
VON EPHESUS. 


Die Uberlieferung der Gynaekologie des 
Soranus von Ephesus. Von JOHANNES 
ILBERG. (Das XXVIII. Bd. der 
Abhnl. d. phil.-hist. Klasse d. K. 
Sach. Geschlft. d. Wissenschaften. 
No. II. mit sechs Lichtdrucktafeln.) 
There is an appendix containing 
photographs of two pages of the 
Parisinus manuscript, and seven of 
the illustrations from the Brussels 
manuscript of the uterus in normal 
and abnormal conditions of preg- 
nancy. Leipzig: Teubner, 1gr1o. 


PROFESSOR ILBERG, by a weighty essay 
on the place of Soranus in the develop- 
ment of Graeco-Roman medicine, has 
again laid both scholars and historians 


under great obligations. An eminent 
disciple in the school of Diels, Ilberg 
brings to these studies not only the 
equipment of fine scholarship, not only 
much literary labour, but also what 
with these qualities is most fruitful, a 
strong and large understanding, a firm 
grasp of the relative values of his facts. 
So far as I know IIberg has not gradu- 
ated in medicine, but nevertheless his 
work is always competent in this respect, 
and does not fail in the sense of inti- 
macy with the more technical sides of 
the faculty. 


NO. CCXVI. VOL. XXV. 


The enormous ascendancy of Galen, 
the vast output in which he even ex- 
ceeded that which surprises us in the 
writers on many subjects in the first 
two centuries of the empire, his intricate 
and ardent dialectic which endeared 
him to the logicians and rhetoricians of 
his own and many later centuries, his 
teleological philosophy which endeared 
him to the Church, and mcreover the 
brilliancy and real fertility of his genius, 
by overshadowing obscured and even 
effaced the traditions and documents of 
his predecessors. Thus, as again, in 
the time of the discovery of printing, 
a change of fashion brought destruc- 
tion to multitudes of precious manu- 
scripts. Lost in the glamour of Galen, 
in the Middle Ages even the invalu- 
able Celsus was forgotten. Not only 
so, but the animosity of Galen against 
Methodism threw the work of this 
school into the greater neglect. To 
repair the devastations due indirectly to 
Galen, Diels, Ilberg, and Wellmann have 
done and are doing much; and by their 
labours—we wish we could add by the 
labours of English scholars also—upon 
such Fragments as have drifted down 
upon the rafts of time, some not unsub- 
stantial reconstruction is being made of 
that period of shattered literary tradi- 

D 
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tion which extends between the deca- 
dence of Hippocratic medicine and the 
rise of Galen ; a period followed by the 
reign of the Byzantine summists, the 
chief of whom was Oribasius. 

Yet between the later Hippocrateans 
and Celsus had flourished the brilliant 
school of Alexandria, led in Medicine by 
Herophilus and Erasistratus; of this 
school however little remains but the 
odour of the cask. In the Fitzpatrick 
Lectures of 1909 I considered the place 
of Asclepiades, and of Celsus, in the 
Alexandrian tradition; and a like em- 
phasis may be laid on that of Soranus. 
If almost as unfortunate as Asclepiades 
_ inthe obliteration of his works, Soranus, 
who received his medical training in the 
later Alexandria, was more fortunate in 
the upholding of his good name; he has 
been regarded in all later times as a 
great if half-forgotten physician. If 
then we have to reconstruct the work of 
Soranus, we have not to refurbish his 
character. 

Of his important work on gynae- 
cology we have no complete and no 
direct survival. By a Cuvierian pro- 
cess of piecing together fossil frag- 
ments Ilberg in the work before us 
—a work whose comparatively small 
bulk does not signify the labour it 
contains—has endeavoured not unsuc- 
cessfully and very usefully to restore 
that part of the relics of Soranus which 
concerns gynaecology, a sphere of 
medicine in which he had a great, and 
for many later centuries an abiding, 
renown. Inthis ReviewI need not say 
that ancient and mediaeval writers were 
in the habit of lifting audaciously from 
each other without acknowledgment, 
literary ethics being in this respect un- 
known. On the other hand in contro- 
versy names were mentioned freely 
enough, if not with the forensic libelling 
of Roman manners, yet with acrimony 
sufficient to discredit opponents whose 
replies have vanished. Happily for 
Soranus Galen cited him with respect. 

Now concerning the literary remains 
of Soranus: in the Bibl. Nat. isa manu- 
script of the fifteenth century (Parisinus 
graecus, 2153), a kind of handbook on 
Articella, the middle part of which is a 
document of 67 leaves—a gynaecological 
compilation without author’s name. 


Upon it is written in a rough hand 
Swpavos éotw. On the identification of 
constituent parts of this handbook, 
which in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries had a great vogue in the 
practice of midwifery, I may not here 
dwell in detail, and as the identification 
is not very difficult the need is the less, 
The first critical edition of the Parisinus, 
by Dietz, was posthumously published, 
without the advantage of the editor's 
own care, in 1838, as being the whole of 
it, Swpavod ’E. mepi yuvatxetwy radar. 
But, as I have said, less than half of it 
was attributable to the master himself. 
Ermerins did something to discriminate 
its contents, especially as to the parts of 
Soranus embedded also in the XVIth 
or Gynaecological Book of the ’latpi«a 
of Aetius, which even yet are imper- 
fectly edited. But the Parisinus con- 
tains additions of considerable impor- 
tance, both of sentences and of chapters, 
especially on diseases of children and in 
anatomy and physiology. The Aetius 
chapters (XVI. 50-87) were, so to speak, 
a canvas upon which the ‘Soranea’ 
were worked in. 

The next important step in the re- 
construction of Soranus was taken by 
Valentine Rose. There was a familiar 
Latin book known in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries to the obstetricians 
as the Gynaecia Muscionis. Its history 
is a curious one. Itis the Latin form 
which proves to be the original work, 
the earliest known MS. being an 
illustrated MS. of the ninth to tenth 
century now at Brussels (Bibl. Roy. 
3701-3715. Muscio occupies the second 
part of it), The Greek rendering— 
under the fancy (‘mundgerecht’) title 
of ‘ Moschion,’ falsely supposed to be 
based on the ‘Genetia’ of Caelius 
Aurelianus, and to be of the eighth to 
ninth century, is much later. The 
erroneous notion of its antiquity Valen- 
tine Rose corrected in an able study 
(Soranus, 1882), where he proved the 
‘“Moschion’ to be Muscio, and—as 
Moschion—to have a pedigree not older 
than the fifteenth century, and, indeed, 
to be of very subordinate value. 
Many of the ignorances and errors of 
the ‘Graeculus’ are set forth by Ilberg. 
Getting rid then of this Greek pastiche, 
it is on the Latin midwives’ book that 
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we fall back for any light it may throw 
collaterally upon the Soranus from 
whose hands it was supposed to have 
come. To identify the Soranus remains 
these relations had to be made clear. 

‘Muscio’ professes to have had two 
works of Soranus before him, a brief 
and catechetical and an ampler work. 
He followed in the main the briefer 
and more didactic of the two, but he 
padded out his rendering from the 
larger treatise. Soranus, in all that we 
know of him, was disposed to be sen- 
tentious, to utter maxims to be learned 
by rote; this we perceive, for instance, 
in the substantial Fragments of the 
‘Acute and Chronic Diseases’ pre- 
served by Caelius Aurelianus. There 
are similar reasons to suppose also that, 
after writing his larger books, he drew 
up a book of Responsiones, or catechism 
(cf. ‘ Interrogationes’ of Caelius Aureli- 
anus). Now, in these features of compo- 
sition Muscio also coincides with Soranus 
as we know him from other sources. The 
illustrations probably derive originally 
from the smaller or catechetical book 
of Soranus, and were produced to facili- 
tate the abbreviation. They have been 
carefully studied by many commen- 
tators; lately by Sudhoff (Studien d. 
Gesch. d. Med. IV.). 

The outcome of his farther study of 
the Parisinus compilation Ilberg sums 
as follows: Of the original date of it 
there is no evidence; the Byzantine 
physician put in nothing characteristic 
of himself or of his period. A tag from 
Meletius may well have been added 
later. It may have been written in 
the decadence of the seventh or in the 
awakening of the ninth century. The 
anonymous author had before him in 
its two forms the work of Soranus— 
Tepi yuvatxeiwy tabav and also the 
XVIth Book of Aetius; these he under- 
took to blend into a new book. Pass- 
ing over the alteration of chapters, the 
scissors of the compiler were applied 
to what were probably four books of 
the original Soranus. Book I., excerpted 
and transposed, he reproduced nearly 
in full. Book II. was also preserved, 
and its order better retained. Book 
III. was more defectively dealt with 
and, under the example of Aetius, 
suffered interpolations and corruptions. 


Book IV. suffered still worse things 
(‘traurig ruiniert’); it was reduced to 
perverted scraps. On the whole it 
would seem indeed that the Aetius 
work was the frame, and supplied the 
larger part of the compilation; and, 
as Ilberg remarks, compilers were far 
less scrupulous than transcribers. 

Up to the time of Oribasius the texts 
of Soranus seem to have been in fair 
preservation; and from this valuable 
compiler many smaller emendations 
and additions have been taken, into the 
detail of which I cannot enter here. 
Probably Oribasius contains also other 
portions of Soranus, portions now beyond 
identification; though some passages of 
the Alexandrian tradition may have 
passed to Oribasius directly from Phi- 
lumenos. 

Of the links which bound Soranus to 
the earlier Alexandria, one of the chief 
was the works of Demetrius of Apamea 
(about 250 B.c.),a disciple of Herophilus, 
whose teaching, especially as to causes, 
Soranus cites with admiration. It was 
the boast of the Methodists, indeed, 
that they regarded povoy mpos 76 trapor; 
for causation led oft to remote inquiries, 
and the only anatomy required for 
Methodist purposes was the constriction 
or relaxation of the tissues affected; 
thus immediate clinical observation was 
for them all in all. It would be remark- 
able then that one standing in the 
following of Herophilus should accept 
the arid universals of Methodism, and 
look upon anatomy as daxpyotos, and 
ministering to mere curiosity—ypyoro- 
paSeias évexa, and upon the study of 
causes as otiose; but in this, as in many 
other respects, Soranus, as Galen per- 
ceived, was greater than his school. 
The larger idea of molecular biology 
was being degraded into the arid form- 
ulas of the later Methodists, which 
justly provoked the ire of Galen; and 
it is true that from their shackles 
Soranus did not shake himself free. 
He, too, was captive—more, so I think, 
than Ilberg seems fully to admit—to the 
empty abstractions of mere molecules 
and pores; to be satisfied with the 
KoworTntes of strictum and laxum; until 
diagnosis consisted of little more than 
‘greyvorabodv kal pevpatilouevoy o&éws 
% xpoviws.’ Still, it is no less true that 
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these views—these concentrations on 
To tapov—fastened the attention upon 
those masterly clinical observations in 
which Soranus excelled, and to the 
merits of which Ilberg and his colleagues 
by their generous labours are doing a 
late and now necessarily imperfect 
justice. To use this commentator’s 
words Soranus ‘ist kein Toter’; he 
stands on the heights of ancient medi- 
cine, both in learning and practice, 
and in loyal regard to tradition. His 
disciples were taught not only claudere 
libyum ut cogitent; but also and more 
claudere librum ut videant et curent. 

It is inthe treatment that the Metho- 





Die Miinzen von Pergamon. By HANS VON 
FritzeE. Berlin, 1910 (Verlag der 
Konig]. Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
In Kommission bei George Reimer). 
Pp. 108. With g plates. 


Dr. H. von Fritze, who has been 
specially engaged in researches for the 
Mysian section of the Berlin Corpus 
Nummorum, and who has already dis- 
cussed in separate articles some impor- 
tant points in the numismatics of Per- 
gamon, has now produced this very 
scholarly and learned monograph. It 
is a model of thoroughness, and will be 
extremely serviceable not only to numis- 
matists, but to all who are interested in 
the history of the famous capital of the 
Attalids. Though the book does not 
profess to be a formal corpus of Per- 
gamene coinage, it is obvious that the 
careful handling and comparison of 
many specimens have preceded its pro- 
duction: the compilation of the table 
of dies (p. 13) would alone prove this. 


In dealing with the regal coinage, 
which, as is well known, is inscribed 
solely with the name of the founder, 
Philetaerus, Von Fritze pays a tribute to 
the merits of Imhoof-Blumer’s Miinzen 
der Dynastie von Pergamon, an essay pub- 
lished more than twenty-five years ago. 
He has, however, had access to a larger 
number of coins than his predecessor, 
and his arrangement in various respects 
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dist doctrines peep out unmistakeably ; 
as in the elaboration of his local appli- 
cations to command the permeability 
of the tissues affected. In surgery 
he was cautious and conservative; he 
would not betake himself to operation 
until other means had failed. 

As to his ethical attitude, which was 
honourable, Ilberg refers us to a paper, 
‘Zur gynaekologischen Ethik der Grie- 
chen,’ in the Archiv fiir Religionswis- 
senschaft, XIII. (which I have not seen) 
on $00pa—the decision between the 
life of mother or child—as illustrated 
by the maxims of Soranus and Aetius. 

CLIFFORD ALLBUTT. 











differs from Imhoof-Blumer’s. Thus, 
he assigns the beginning of the Cisto- 
phoric coinage at Pergamon to the reign 
of Eumenes II., and not to the reign of 
Attalus I. In the Philetaerid series, 
also, some re-attributions are proposed, 
but without disturbing the foundations 
laid by Imhoof-Blumer. 

The theory of arrangement is as 
follows: Philetaerus, the founder of the 
kingdom, struck silver coins in his own 
name, but with the head of his suzerain, 
Seleucus I. On the death of Philetaerus 
in 263 B.c., Eumenes I. broke away 
from the Seleucids, and put the strongly 
characterised head of Philetaerus upon 
his coins. Next, Attalus I., who first 
took the title of King (though not on 
the coins), and who had gained renown 
as victor over the Gauls, entwined the 
diadem of the Philetaerus-head with a 
laurel-wreath, and on his later coinage 
employed this wreath without the 
diadem. This King also altered the 
pose of the seated Athena on the reverse 
of the tetradrachms, so that the goddess 
—the divine bringer of victory, cele- 
brated by so many monuments and fes- 
tivals in the Attalid dominions—was 
made to extend a wreath to crown the 
name ®JAETAIPOT. 

Just as there is only one regal name 
(Philetaerus) on the whole series of 
coins, so there is only one portrait-head 
—that of Philetaerus. The only excep- 
tions to this are the head of Seleucus 
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on the earliest money and a portrait of 
Eumenes II. on a specimen in the 
British Museum, which in every way 
stands apart from the rest of the coin- 
age. A third exception has, indeed, 
been claimed by Mr. Wace, who has 
ingeniously argued that a tetradrachm 
(Pl. II. 10) in his possession bears the 
features of Attalus I. Against this view 
there is the strong argument of the im- 
probability of a change of portrait being 
made in so stereotyped a series; and 
though, no doubt, the peculiarities of 
this particular head are distinctly 
marked, yet it hardly seems legitimate 
to lay much stress upon them when it 
is remembered that the Pergamene 
tetradrachms never, essentially, varied 
in type, and, consequently, were pro- 
duced, over a long series of years, by 
die-engravers of differing degrees of skill 
and conscientiousness. I was formerly 


inclined to concede to Wace that the 
Philetaerus-head on his interesting coin 
was actually assimilated to the features 
of Attalus I. (as the head of Herakles 
on some late Alexandrine coins was 
made to resemble the features of Mith- 
ridates VI. of Pontus); but even this 


view seems untenable in the face of 
Von Fritze’s observation that the pecu- 
liarities noted by Wace are to be found, 
though not, indeed, in complete com- 
bination, on certain other tetradrachms 
of the regal series—tetradrachms which 
all numismatists, including, doubtless, 
Wace himself, admit to represent the 
portrait of Philetaerus. 

From the table of dies supplied by 
Von Fritze, it appears that during the 
regal period of 147 years at least 
141 dies were used at Pergamon. But 
the number of dies differs considerably 
in different reigns: thus, while Eu- 
menes I. has only g dies for 22 years’ 
reign, Attalus I. has 63 for 44 years. 
From the much larger proportion of 
dies to years under Attalus as compared 
with Eumenes we may well gather, as 
Von Fritze remarks, that it was under 
Attalus that a great expansion of the 
kingdom took place and that its com- 
merce notably increased. 

Considerable space is rightly devoted 
to the types, which, in the Imperial 
period, become especially varied and 
interesting. From the time of the 


Antonines onwards the Pergamenes in- 
dulged in bronze or brass coins of un- 
usually large module,and these (so-called) 
‘medallions,’ while they offer more 
opportunities to the engraver, give the 
modern numismatist a better chance 
than usual of identifying minor details. 

The great divinity of the Attalid period 
is Athena, but Asklepios, whose official 
worship dates, as Von Fritze suggests, 
especially from the time of Eumenes I., 
is not absent. He is represented both 
seated and standing, and Von Fritze 
supports, with additional arguments, 
the view that I put forward many years 
ago that the seated type reproduces the 
Asklepios statue of the sculptor Phyro- 
machos. In the Imperial age the God 
of Healing assumes a position of the 
highest importance; but we meet on 
the coins, as Von Fritze is careful to 
point out, a whole array of divinities, 
who are otherwise known to us from the 
inscriptions and monuments of Per- 
gamon. Thus we have Zeus with the 
epithet Philios. Athena, less important, 
indeed, than in the regal period. Apollo 
Smintheus (p. 59), who is not, however, 
otherwise known in connexion with 
Pergamon. Dionysos, often mentioned 
in the inscriptions as Kathegemon. 
Demeter (Karpophoros), whose temple 
has been brought to light. Hermes, 
the Cabiri and Dioscuri, illustrated by 
some curious types, and various other 
divinities and local heroes. 

Among the temples and altars repre- 
sented we find the temple of Augustus 
and Roma, the temple of Asklepios 
Soter, and the Trajaneum. One altar, 
figured in Pl. IX. 5, is identified as the 
copy of an altar which has been found 
during the excavations in front of the 
temple of Demeter, and Von Fritze 
accepts Héron de Villefosse’s important 
identification of an altar protected by a 
baldachino on a ‘medallion’ of Sept. 
Severus as the Great Altar of Perga- 
mon. 

In conclusion, I would call the atten- 
tion of numismatists to various other 
sections in this monograph that have 
been worked out with much care. These 
deal (i.) with the interpretation of mono- 
grams, etc., and it is suggested that 
some found on the bronze of the regal 
period may be resolved into the names 
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of cities (as Thyatira), which may have 
joined together to defray the costs of 
special festivals; (ii.) a discussion of 
the Alexandrine types that Miiller has 
attributed to Pergamon; (iii.) the 
dating of the bronze coins of the regal 
period is well determined, also the 
attribution of those bronze coins of 
Imperial times which lack the Imperial 


name and effigy; (iv.) the various in- 
scriptions found on Imperial coins are 
investigated ; and (v.) we are supplied 
with a full list of magistrates’ names 
and titles, and a good critical list of the 
alliance coins (Homonoia - Miinzen) 
struck by Pergamon in conjunction 
with other cities. 
WaRWICK WROTH. 


DIE ORIENTALISCHEN RELIGIONEN IN ROMISCHEN 
HEIDENTHUM. 


Die ortentalischen Religtonen in romischen 
Heidenthum. By FRANz CuMmonrT. 
Translated into German by GEORG 
GEHRICH. Pp. xxiv+344. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1g10. M. 5. 


PROFESSOR CUMONT’S book took its 
origin some years ago in lectures de- 
livered at Parisand Oxford. It reaches 
England again in an enlarged form and 
in a German translation. 

The delay has not been without its 
advantages. For those who believe 
in a general movement of thought, 
Cumont’s book falls into its place along 
with speculations like that of Rudolf 
Eucken in The Problem of Life, where 
the meaning of the Roman Empire is 
gathered from the lips of Augustine ; or 
along with Schweitzer’s Quest of the 
historical Jesus, where the historical 
method is once more vindicated against 
an arbitrary analysis of isolated texts. 
The true interpretation of the Roman 
Empire will not be found by merely 
assembling the materials for a judgment. 
We all know compilations interesting 
enough to which high names are given, 
promising more than the reader finds. 
There are many scholars who, instead 
of filling fresh notebooks, might well 
turn to account the example which 
Cumont sets in the book before us, and 
put in order the results of their reading. 

The body of the work is made up of 
brilliant sketches which show how, in 
their various ways, the religions of the 
East contributed to the spiritual life of 
theempire. These sketches are rendered 
the more valuable by the notes and 
bibliographies which are relegated to 
the end. But these sketches are part of 


a careful scheme. The data gathered 
together from the various traditions 
and practices of the Orient are so 
grouped and ordered as to carry the 
reader almost inevitably to the unusually 
wide generalisations which constitute 
the conclusion. These generalisations 
are not severally novel, but when they 
are taken together the effect of them is 
novel. 

The substance of Professor Cumont’s 
thesis is this: that the coming of the 
East to Rome transformed the Rome 
of Augustus—with its meaningless state 
religion and its barren individual life— 
into something deeper and more cosmo- 
politan, the empire which was the pre- 
decessor and true source of modern 
Europe. Instead of recording the de- 
cline and fall of the empire of the West, 
the first four centuries of the Christian 
era mark the rise of a new age. The 
individual now comes to his own, not 
as a citizen of Rome but of the world 
of Rome, and also as the object of a 
divine providence which lifts him above 
the iron chains of destiny. And it is 
this latter advance which enables the 
man or woman, amid the ruins of a 
falling world, to ride the sea of time 
and come to new havens. 

Two centuries before Augustus, the 
East made its attack upon the West 
with the carnal weapons of Hannibal 
and Carthage. But the year in which 
Cybele came to Rome preceded the 
disaster of Zama. In the worship of 
Cybele the conqueror admitted to his 
capital the forerunner of the successive 
worships of Egypt, Syria, and Persia. 
The Baal Moloch, the Lord King of 
Carthage, was one day to come from 
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another Semitic city in the train of 
Aurelian, and the god of Hannibal ruled 
over the posterity of his conquerors. 
To the undiscerning eye of the old- 
fashioned Roman it seemed as if the 
dregs of the East were choking the 
Tiber. The converted Pharisee, how- 
ever, was a better prophet than Juvenal. 
Upon Paul and his friends ta réXn tov 
aiwvev Katnvtncev. The ends of the 
worlds did, indeed, meet in the religion 
which was ultimately victorious. 

Cumont dwells with sympathy upon 
the contributions which were made to 
philosophy by the priests and thinkers 
who took the religions, often rudimen- 
tary, of local centres, dwelt upon what 
was common to them all, and, by re- 
ferring even coarse usages to a spiritual 
purpose, lifted them up towards a higher 
morality and a profounder consolation. 
The worshippers of Cybele found them- 
selves treated as individuals after being 
merged in the formalism of a purely 
state religion. Egypt, with its mysteries, 
appealed to, and thereby almost created, 
a sense of the after-life. When Syria 
gave to Aurelian the Baal of Palmyra, 
she gave also the belief in the unity of 
God. Babylon with its astrology raised 
the afterworld from the depths of Sheol 
and Hades to regions beyond the stars. 
Lastly, and chiefly, the Persian view of 
the world, as the scene of the great con- 
flict between good and evil, led to an 
eschatology which in some respects is 
that of the gospels. 

The priests and thinkers of Babylon 
and Alexandria ‘ before and along with 
Christendom spread doctrines which at 
the end of the antique world reached 
general recognition along with Chris- 


tianity.’ They scattered doctrines out 
of which innumerable philosophies were 
to rise, and baulk many a modern 
thinker of the claim to originality. 
Nietzsche mounted ‘6,000 feet beyond 
men and time’ for the moment when 
‘the fundamental idea of his work— 
namely, the Eternal Recurrence of all 
things’—should occur to him. This 
dogma had already been tried and 
found wanting by the antique world. 
Nietzsche’s conception of the antique 
was too narrow. 

The sincere student of religious his- 
tory need not boggle at those usages 
and ideas which Christianity inherited. 
They belonged to the whole world which 
environed Christianity. Lactantius and 
Arnobius and Augustine mislead us bv 
their attacks upon the moribund re- 
ligions of Rome and Greece: moribund 
for the worshippers of Mithra and of 
the almighty Sun, no less than for the 
worshippers of Jesus. - We can turn 
over the pages of the ‘Consolation of 
Philosophy ’ which repeats the common- 
places of the time, and wonder whether 
the author is a pagan or a Christian. 
So wide-spread was the common fund 
of moral ideas ! 

Once more in the history of the world 
the East stands face to face with the 
West. Once more an Eastern kingdom 
stands face to face with a Western 
empire, as Persia, under the Sassanids, 
stood over against a less noble Rome. 
Will a second Athanasius arise, or are 
we at the beginning of a new era? 
Such are some of the questions which 
Professor Cumont forces upon us. 


FRANK GRANGER. 


THE EGYPTIAN NOMES. 


Die Agyptischen Gaue und Ihve politische 


Entwicklung. By Pror. GEORG 
STEINDORFF. From the 27th vol. of 
the Abhandlungen of the Phil. Hist. 
Class of the K. Sachs. Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften, No. 25. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1909. 


Pror. STEINDORFF’s short critical 
monograph on the Egyptian nomes will 
be of use to all students of Ptolemaic 


and Roman Egypt. In a short space 
he traces the history of the local 
divisions of Egypt and their government 
from the earliest times till the end of 
the native monarchy, showing that the 
nome-divisions which we meet with in 
the Revenue Papyrus and elsewhere 
under the Ptolemies are by no means 
the same in number or extent as those 
which existed either under the Old 
Kingdom (3500—2500 B.c.), or under 
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the (Thothmosid and Ramessid) Empire 
(1500—1000 B.C.). To give, as is habit- 
ually done, the list of nomes which was 
inscribed upon the monuments as a 
true list of the local divisions of Egypt 
at all periods, is an error. These lists 
perpetuated till the Ptolemaic age (for 
reasons of solemn religious conservatism) 
the nome-divisions of the Old Kingdom ; 
the real Ptolemaic divisions differed 
widely from these, and bore different 
names. Yet not so widely as the Imperial 
local departments had differed from the 
old nomes. Under the XVIIIth Dynasty 
(perhaps already under the XIIth) the 
nome-provinces and their noble rulers 
disappeared in favour of departments 
based upon the chief towns, and ruled 
by royal officials. Prof. Steindorff shows 
how, under the weak government of the 
later Empire (XXth Dynasty) and the 
Priest-Kings, Tanites, and Bubastites, 
these departmental ‘sheriffs’ became 
hereditary chiefs (as the old nome- 
princes had from the Vth to the XIIth 
Dynasty), and founded little local king- 
doms always fighting with one another 
and submitting alternately to Assyrian 
and Ethiopian conquerors. Then came 
the renascence under the Saite Psam- 
metichos, and, true to the archaistic 
spirit of the time, which wished to 
forget the Empire and to restore the 
primitive simplicity of the Old Kingdom, 
the whole system of the town-depart- 
ments was abolished, and an attempt 
was made to restore the ancient nome- 
system of three thousand years before. 
This could not be done either entirely 
or correctly, and the result was the 
actual nome-system as we have it 
in the Ptolemaic papyri, which differs 
considerably from the fictitious nome- 
system perpetuated on the walls of the 
Ptolemaic temples. 

This thesis is maintained by Prof. 
Steindorff with vigour and success ; he 
seems to have proved his point. On 
matters which do not affect his main 
contention, his conclusions are here and 
there open to question, however. Thus 
his tacit refusal to accept the usual 
identifications of Het-bennu, the capital 
of the Eighteenth Nome of Upper Egypt 
(Sepa), with the classical Hipponon, 
and of Hesebka or Kaheseb, capital 
of the Eleventh Nome of Lower Egypt 


(which bore the same name) with Ka- 
basos, the modern Shabbas, is curious. 
These identifications seem likely, in 
default of anything else more probable. 
His criticism of the current theory which 
explains the hieroglyphic symbols of the 
nomes literally as the ‘Nome of the 
Hare,’ or of ‘The Sceptre,’ the ‘ Oryx- 
nome,’ and so forth, a theory adopted 
by Prof. Eduard Meyer in the new edi- 
tion of his Geschichte des Altertums, is 
interesting, if not entirely convincing. 
It looks as if from the beginning some 
of the ancient nomes had names of this 
type (‘Oryx-nome,’ etc.), while others 
were known by the names of their chief 
towns (as Ueset or Tj‘emet, the Theban 
nome) or by the names of the gods wor- 
shipped xar’ é£ox7v in them (as Anubis, 
the Seventeenth home of Upper Egypt). 
In Greek papyri of Ptolemaic and 
Roman times the designation after the 
name of the chief town is exclusively 
found ; and probably this practice, taken 
over from the imperial town-department 
system, was retained in popular parlance 
under the Saites, the old provincial 
names having been forgotten. 

Prof. Steindorff points out what has not 
been noticed before, that the symbol— 
a crocodile with a feather on its head—of 
the Sixth Upper Egyptian nome (which 
has therefore been called the ‘ Crocodile- 
nome’), is in the oldest representations 
a crocodile with a knife in its head ; and 
it was at Tentyra, the capital of this 
nome, that, as Strabo says (17, 814), in 
opposition to the rest of Egypt ‘0 xpo- 
KOdELAOS HTimwTat Kal EyOvoTOS TOV aTav- 
tov Onpior vevoysota,’ while Aelian 
adds that he was here killed by being 
wounded in the eyes. ‘ Besserer Kom- 
mentare zu dem uralten Gaubilde 
bediirfte es kaum’; the nome was origin- 
ally called that of the Crocodile-killers, 
and the picture-hieroglyph shows how 
the people of this peculiar province 
killed the elsewhere sacred animal. 

Researches such as these are always 
useful to the classical student, and it is 
not seldom nowadays that the modern 
critical study of the monuments of 
Egypt yields explanation of otherwise 
inexplicable facts or illustration of 
interesting passages in the authors who 
refer to the Nile-land. 

H. R. HALL. 
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THE CLASSICAL REVIEW 


CLARK’S FONTES PROSAE NUMEROSAE AND CURSUS. 


(1) Fontes Prosae Numerosae. Collegit 
ALBERTUS CURTIS CLARK. Pp. 48. 
Oxonii,e Typographeo Clarendoniano, 
MCMIX. Price 4s. 6d. 


(2) The Cursus in Mediaeval and Vulgar 
Latin. By ALBERT C. CLARK. Pp. 
31. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 
1g10. Price 2s. 


THE former of these volumes is meant, 
as the Preface tells us, ‘for the use of 
students attending a course of lectures 
which I propose to give upon the 
metrical element in Latin Prose.’ Its 
contents are arranged in the following 
sections: Testimonia, Auctores, Biblio- 
graphy. The divisions headed Testt- 
monia and Auctores consist of carefully 
chosen extracts illustrating the precepts 
and the practice of those writers or 
speakers (Greek as well as Roman) 
from whom most is to be learnt about 
numerous prose. In the second pub- 


lication, which is a reprint of a paper 
read to the Oxford Philological Society, 
the author sketches briefly the history 


of metrical and accented prose from 
early Greek to late Latin times. 

In the Bibliography, which the Pre- 
face to the Cursus supplements slightly, 
Mr. Clark gives a list of the various 
Continental scholars who have worked 
at this subject. So far as Cicero is 
concerned, the best known researches 
are those of Zielinski, whose Clauselgesetz 
was reviewed by Mr. Clark in this 
journal some five years ago (C.R. XIX. 
164-172). In that review full justice 
was done to Zielinski’s work. The 
theory and practice of Cicero is the 
central point in the entire study; and 
it is not unnatural that extracts from 
the Orator should form nearly half of 
Mr. Clark’s Testimonia. It is a comfort 
to know from the Orator that Cicero 
does not consciously obey all the ‘rules’ 
and ‘laws,’ or consciously profit by all 
the ‘licences,’ which Zielinski has dis- 
covered. Composition and analysis are 
two distinct processes; and when (as 
in Cicero’s case) the composer turns 
analyst, he does not proceed recklessly 
to sign away a freedom which he prizes 
above all things. He feels that, in 


ending his sentences, he is guided by 
artistic instinct rather than by formal 
rules. Variety rather than monotony 
is his aim. His ear finds no pleasure 
in a long succession of monosyllables, 
or of disyllables, or of words otherwise 
too like to one another. Without for- 
mulating any invariable rule, he knows 
that his final clause will ‘ run’ badly if, 
through being composed entirely of 
short or of long syllables, it becomes a 
trot oratramp. He will formulate no 
invariable rule, for his nice sense of 
sound will tell him that, when the 
occasion requires it, such a sentence- 
ending as ‘includuntur in carcerem 
condemnati’ is all the more effective 
because it is so rare. Fragments of the 
familiar metres used in poetry he will 
commonly avoid; but even these he 
will sometimes use. His favourite cretic 
and dichoreus (favourite because of their 
pleasing alternation of long and short 
syllables) he will keep in check, lest his 
cadences should become a kind of sing- 
song or refrain, with a merry audience 
joining in. In a word, he will be the 
first to see that tastes differ and lan- 
guages differ and occasions differ, and 
that wetaBorx) travtwr yrvKv. 

But the late Latin imitators of 
Cicero, and the late Greek imitators of 
Isocrates and Demosthenes, too often 
chose rhythmical slavery rather than 
rhythmical freedom ; and some of the 
extracts in these two volumes make 
sad reading. Language has become a 
bad master rather than a good ser- 
vant ; the difference between prose and 
verse is forgotten; substance is sacri- 
ficed to sound; the object is not to 
have something to say, but to say 
nothing with effect ; the lower rhetoric 
which panders to an uncultivated ear is 
preferred to that higher rhetoric (the 
only rhetoric worth anything) which 
seeks to convey thought as truthfully, 
as plainly, and as persuasively as pos- 
sible. ‘No one,’ says Mr. Clark, ‘could 
suspect [from the first book of the 
Republic] that Thrasymachus was one 
of the greatest inventors in the field of 
literature that the world has seen, who 
laid down the lines upon which prose 
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was to develop for nearly two thousand 
years.’ If the excesses of some of the 
later Greek and Latin writers are to be 
laid at Thrasymachus’ door, one could 
wish that Socrates, who never wrote 
at all, had still more effectually dis- 
comfited the progenitor of so much 
literary ineptitude. 

Mr. Clark’s own paper is most lucid, 
interesting,and comprehensive. Towards 
its close he argues, with much proba- 
bility and originality, that the cursus 
mixtus [i.e., that composite cursus in 
which some of the clausulae are met- 
rical, while others are accentual rather 
than quantitative] originated at a much 
earlier date than that of St. Augustine. 
He shows reason for believing that it 
was characteristic of vulgar or col- 
loquial Latin, as opposed to the sermo 
urbanus. He finds traces of it in 
Petronius, Vitruvius, Frontinus, and in 
some among the more intimate of 
Cicero’s Letters to A tticus. 

Both volumes are printed with great 


accuracy. But there is a trifling error 
on p. 37 1. 4 of the Fontes: and can 
67ws, on p. 13 (extract 5) ibid., be 
defended? Cursus, p. 31: If Cicero 
had meant the end of the sentence, 
would he not have used teXevT7, in 
order to avoid ambiguity ? Just one 
more point, suggested by Cursus, p. 5, 
‘the theory of the period is that of a 
rise and fall.’ The underlying idea of 
the period would seem to be that not of 
any musical cadence but of a rounded 
sentence in which a feeling of suspense 
as to the full meaning is maintained 
from start to finish. Compare, for 
example, Aristot. Ahet. iii. 9, 3 Aeyw 
5é meplodov AEEw Eyovoav apynv Kal 
TedeuvTny avtTiy Kal’ abthy Kai peyebos 
evovvortov and Dionys. Hal. de Lysia 
c. 6 (with reference to Theophrastus’ 
view of Thrasymachus, not adopted by 
Dionysius) 7» cvotpipovoa ta vonuata 
Kai otpoyytrws éxbepovoa rekis. 
W. Ruys RosBerrTs. 


PROU’S LATIN PALAEOGRAPHY. 


Manuel de Paléographie latine et francaise, 
par MAuricE Prov. 3° édition, 
entiérement refondu. Accompagnée 
d’un Album de 24 planches. Pp. 
ix+509. Paris: Picard et Fils, 
Igto. 15 francs. 


THIs is the best Manual of Latin 
Palaeography, and should be got by 
everyone who has anything to do with 
Latin MSS. The last part, between a 
third and a half of the whole book, 
absorbs Chassant’s Dictionary of A bbre- 
viations. These abbreviations are the 
kind used in charters and MSS. from 
the twelfth century onwards. In a 
chapter in the middle of the book the 
abbreviations used in earlier MSS. are 
discussed, but no list is given. 

Prof. Prou lays stress in his Preface 
on the unambitious aim of this manual: 
‘Ce n’est pas un traité complet et 
scientifique de paléographie . . . mais 
un court manuel élémentaire et pratique 
destiné, non aux érudits, mais a tous 
ceux qui ont besoin d’apprendre 4 lire 
les manuscrits et les chartes.’ In spite 


of this, his book may be recommended 
to others also who are past the begin- 
ning stage. For although Latin Palaeo- 
graphy is too vast a subject to be 
treated satisfactorily in some 500 pages, 
or rather 300 (for 200 are occupied by 
the Dictionary of Abbreviations), good 
bibliographical notes are added to each 
paragraph for those who wish to go 
more thoroughly into any particular 
topic. And Prof. Prou is so completely 
up to date, that even ‘érudits’ will 
learn something from him ; for example, 
from his remarks on the term ‘ Lom- 
bardic script’ (pp. 75 sqq.), that the 
term should be used only of Italian 
writing, and that the old careless prac- 
tice of applying it to any kind of pre- 
Carolingian minuscule, whether written 
in France or Switzerland or elsewhere, 
should be given up. But the truth is 
that we still lack a precise nomenclature 
for Latin scripts. And why? Because 
we lack full knowledge of their varieties. 
Even so well-known a term as ‘ Half- 
uncial’ is of uncertain connotation, 
because the limits between it and, on 
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one side, ‘ uncial,’ on another side, that 
script of St. Gall 1395 (frag. 1), which 
the St. Gali Catalogue calls ‘ Rémische 
Minuskel des VI Jh.,’ have never been 
clearly drawn. Nor has Anglo-Saxon 
script been definitely marked off from 
Irish. And although Beneventan script, 
the script of South Italy, has character- 
istic features which make it unmis- 
takable, the script of North and Central 
Italy is still a terra incognita to 
Manuals of Palaeography. They are 
silent on those peculiar forms of g, of 
ti, of ss, or those peculiar abbreviations 
of ‘eius,’ ‘ misericordia,’ ‘ noster,’ which 
enable us to locate an Italian MS. of 
the eighth or ninth centuries. Visi- 
gothic script, too, is still insufficiently 
known. The French catalogue of ‘the 


Autun MSS. describes the Visigothic 
minuscule of No. 27 as ‘cursive méro- 


vingienne.’ The German catalogue of 
the Treves MSS. describes the ordinary 
Caroline minuscule of No. 170 as ‘Visi- 
gotisch.’ And even in our New Palaeo- 
graphical Society’s Publications the 
Visigothic minuscule of the Manchester 
Smaragdus is called ‘ pre - Caroline 
minuscule of the Visigothic species’ 
(or ‘ of Visigothic type’). 

Dr. Loew's book on Beneventan 
script will soon be in our hands. There 
is some prospect of its being followed 
by a book on Visigothic. When each 
variety of script has received in this 
fashion a_ special treatment, Latin 
Palaeography will at last achieve that 
‘ sharpening of her weapons’ for which 
Traube called. 


W. M. Linpsay. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


GREEK ATHLETIC SPORTS AND FESTIVALS. 


Greck Athletic Sports and Festivals. By 
E. NORMAN GARDINER. I vol. 8” x5". 
Pp. xxiv+533. Illustrations, rgo in 
text. London: Macmillan and Co., 
IgI0. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. NORMAN GARDINER, whose study 
of Greek athletics has already been 
much appreciated by readers of the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, has in this 
volume amplified and elaborated his 
theme, and the result is a book which 
will be accepted by most classical 
scholars as an authoritative exposition 
of the subject. 

Himself an athlete of some repute, 
the author brings to the consideration 
of ancient athletics an enthusiasm which 
would necessarily be lacking in one who 
was simply a student. All through the 
book, particularly in the chapters de- 
scribing the various sports, we find him 
trying to fathom the how, why, and 
wherefore of everything; consequently 
his conclusions, whether on gymnastic 
or historical points, being based as far 
as possible upon personal observation 
or experiment, carry more conviction 
than if they were colourless reproduc- 
tions of the investigations of others. 

His claim that he has included in 
this book more of the subject than has 


ever been treated in a single volume 
before, seems justified. The first part, 
which I understand is wholly new, 
consists of a history of Greek athletics 
and of the accompanying festivals from 
the earliest times—he begins with the 
games of Patroclus—down to the end 
of the fourth century A.D. The story 
of the development of these meetings, 
from the time when they were insti- 
tuted as a practical help towards the 
more efficient bearing of arms until they 
degenerated into sterile professionalism, 
is well and clearly told, and the author 
is ever ready to apply his reading of 
history to the downward trend of 
present-day athleticism—and not with- 
out reason. The Olympic festival is 
given a complete chapter to itself, while 
the Pythian, Isthmian, and Nemean are 
treated together. Athens deserves, and 
receives, separate consideration, and 
there is also a chapter on Roman 
athletics. 

Probably the second part, in which 
the various gymnastic sports and exer- 
cises are analysed and explained in 
detail, will prove the more interesting to 
the general reader. As the long-for- 
gotten throwing of the diskos has been 
revived and reconstructed in our modern 
Olympic festivals, it is interesting to 
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find that Mr. Gardiner denounces (and 
I think with justice) the grotesque and 
artificial method which the authorities 
are pleased to call ‘ Hellenic’; and it is 
reasonable to suppose that if his criti- 
cism were brought to the notice of the 
officials, this ungraceful performance 
would soon vanish from the programme. 

In one small point I venture to 
question Mr. Gardiner’s judgment. 
Fig. 112 represents two men wrestling, 
and he describes it as a not very satis- 
factory illustration of wapd@eow (the 
manceuvre by which a side-hold is 
effected). To me it seems to be an 
excellent picture of a ‘cross-buttock,’ 
the commonest trick-throw in Cumbrian 
wrestling. The figure on the right has 
only to fling his opponent’s body across 
his own to hurl him off his legs; and it 
should be observed that in so doing he 
places himself in precisely the same 
position in relation to his opponent. 
It is merely a question who gets first 
‘heave’: possibly this is the reason why 


this knock-out throw is so seldom used 
by good wrestlers—the attacker, if 
detected, is so easily caught in his own 
trap. 

But this is only a detail. The book 
as a whole is written in a bright and 
good-humoured style, and has true 
sportsmanship embedded in every page. 
It will act as an excellent tonic for boys 
afflicted with the athletic craze anda 
decadent passion for statistics and 
records. It ought to find a place in 
every school library and on every prize 
list, and I hope that all librarians and 
head-masters will carefully consider it 
for these purposes. 

I had almost omitted to mention 
one of the most fascinating features of 
the - book—its illustrations. They are 
of many kinds and derived from many 
sources—photography, gems, pottery, 
coins,and what not. They are uniformly 
excellent, and (what is more) they are 
truly illustrative of the text. 

R. B. LATTIMER. 





SHORT 


L’Emplot du Participe Présent Latin a 
l'Epoque Républicaine. Par J. MAROU- 
ZEAU. I vol. 10°x6$". Pp. 84. 
Paris: Champion, 1910. Fr. 3. 


WE have here an interesting study by 
an experienced investigator. M. has 
examined Pl., Ter., Cato, Varro (r.r.), 
Caesar (B.G. only), and his  con- 
tinuers, Sall., Catullus, Lucr. He has 
also made ‘sondages confirmatifs’ in 
Nepos and in the following works of 
Cic.: in Cat., pro Marc., pro Lig., de 
Divinatione. It is to be regretted that 
he has not made a fuller study of the 
language of Cic. One constantly feels, 
especially in the chapter on the ‘ Rela- 
tion du Participe avec le Verbe Prin- 
cipal,’ that the evidence is incomplete, 
that the most important witness has not 
been called. E.g.on p. 27, where the 
participle is compared with the gerund 
(e.g. Pl, ut cruciere . . . currens with 
Ter. miserrumus fui fugitando), Sall. 
is the only prose writer cited; it would 
be well to refer to Lebreton’s list of 
Ciceronian examples(E tudes surla Langue 


NOTICES 


et la Gram. de Cic., pp. 400-404). Again, 
we read on p. 33: ‘Seul Salluste adjoint 
au participe régime un adverbe ou une 
conjonction: lug. 38, 2: veluti cedentem.’ 
Yet Cic. uses ut and quasi in the same 
way: cum (i.e. antmum deus) . . . ut 
dominum atque imperantem oboedientt prae- 
fecit corport (Ti. 21). 

But, though M. does not give an ade- 
quate account of the use of the participle 
in classical prose, he gives in consider- 
able detail the history of its gradually 
extending use up to Cic.’s time and 
among many of his contemporaries. 
Some of the results of his researches 
may be mentioned. It is often said that 
the present participle is rare in the 
nominative. M.shows, on the contrary, 
that from Pl. to Cic. the nom. is com- 
moner than any other case, and that in 
many writers the nom. of the participle 
is the only case which is used with any 
freedom to govern an object or object 
clause. E.g. Terence has a number of 
examples of the nom. sing. of the types 
exspectans st quid ...; nuntians me ve- 
nisse ; nihil suspicans mali, but his only 
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exainples of oblique cases with ‘régime 
verbal’ are dum .. . ventret exspectantem ; 
pollicitantem et nthil ferentem ; eius noctem 
orantem. This preference for the nom., 
or rather, this avoidance of the oblique 
cases, is shown by many of Cic.’s con- 
temporaries. ‘C’est par le nominatif 
que le participe présent s’implante de 
plus en plus dans la langue littéraire ; 
c’est aussi par le nominatif qu’il a con- 
quis peu a peu la faculté d’avoir un 
régime.’ 

There is an excellent chapter headed 
‘Expression du temps.’ M.’s conclusion 
is: ‘Le participe n’a pas pour fonction 
de dater l’action qu’il exprime;... 
cest par une interprétation, fondée sur 
le sens de la phrase, le sens et l’aspect 
des deux verbes, qu’on donne au parti- 
cipe une valeur temporelle.’ ‘ Dans la 
phrase de César, B. G. vii. 15, 6: Datur 
petentibus venta, dissuadente primoV ercinge- 
torige, post concedente aucun des trois 
participes n’exprime une action littérale- 
ment contemporaine de l’action prin- 
cipale.’ 

W. E. P. PANTIN. 


LIVE LATIN. 


Orationes tum Crewtanae tum gratulatoriae 
in Theatro Sheldoniano plerumque habi- 
tae auctore W. W. Merry, D.D. 
Clarendon Press, 1909. 


et Epistolae Cantabrigienses 
(1876-1909). By J. E. Sanpys, Litt.D. 
Macmillan, 1gro. 


Orationes 


WuaT’s in a name? Something, the 
reader will think, when he reads the 
witty pages of Dr. Merry. The subject 
of the Crewian orations is the same: a 
sketch of the notable men who have 
died in the late year, and reflexions on 
the gaieties of the summer term. But 
there is much variety in the treatment, 
many a happy quotation, many a neat 
jest, the play of fancy over under- 
graduate flirtations and their ‘sisters, 
their cousins, and their aunts.’ After- 
noon tea, the Eight Hours’ Bill, motor- 
cars, current events of history, appear 
in faultless Latin. I have not observed 
whether all the clausulae are Ciceronian: 
Ishould think that in the neighbourhood 


of Mr. A. C. Clark it behoves a Latinist 
to be careful, but, for my part, Cicero 
was not the only man who wrote Latin. 
I prefer Erasmus to Marcus Antonius 
Muretus, and Dr. Merry to the Perioche 
of Livy. This we may call the Perioche 
of Oxford, which will be a most instruc- 
tive study when Ruskin College takes 
the place of Balliol, and when the House 
of Commons has asserted the right of 
every man to have a degree. 

Dr. Sandys has not the same oppor- 
tunity for touching lightly upon the 
daily life of Cambridge; but his work 
presents a remarkable series of con- 
temporary portraits. His index of six- 
teen large pages contains some hundreds 
of names, those who have been presented 
for honorary degrees, and other men of 
eminence; each of these has his bio- 
graphical sketch, which must have tried 
his modesty often to hear, although 
fortunately many of the eminent men 
in question would not be able to under- 
stand their own praises. Dr. Sandys is 
quite as clever as Dr. Merry in his 
quotations, but his aim is more serious. 
Many of them are very happy indeed. 
His command of Latin is extraordinary, 
and he has often an allusion to the his- 
tory of the outside world. 

These books help us to understand 
how needless it was to invent Esperanto. 

W. H. D. R. 


Corpus Scriptorum ecclesiasticorum Latin- 
orum. Vol. XLVI. Tyrannit Rufini 
opera. Pars I. Orvationum Gregorit 
Naztanzen novem interpretatio. Edidit 
AUGUSTUS ENGELBRECHT. 


STUDENTS of Rufinus have had access 
to his translations of Basil and Origen 
in the Benedictine editions of the 
Clementine Recognitions in Cotelier and 
Migne; of other works in Migne’s 
volume of Rufinus (XXIII.). The 
Ecclestastical History, one of Theodore 
Mommsen’s last works, is printed with 
the Berlin edition of Eusebius. But 
these versions from Gregory Nazianzen 
have hitherto been read only in Muling’s 
edition (Strassburg, 1508) and that of 
Leipzig (1522), in which latter Oration 
two is given in a modern version. John 
Wrobel, more than twenty years ago, 
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undertook to edit the whole of Rufinus 
for the Vienna Corpus. After spending 
many years in collations, he began and 
carried through about a quarter of this 
first volume, when he died in June, 
1909. The present editor hopes to give 
us the whole remains of Rufinus, in- 
cluding the translations. His MSS. 
here range from the ninth to the 
eleventh century. The text is followed 
by three indexes—(1) locorum ; (2) nomt- 
num et rerum; (3) verborum et elocu- 
tionum. The two latter are imperfect, 
the names Elia and Sareptena udua 
being omitted in the former, and in the 
latter capsaces olet (p. 181, 1. 3). The 
word capsaces is unknown to Lewis- 
Short. In one of five annotated lexi- 
cons I refer to III. Reg. 17, 14 (Cypr., 
p. 387, Hartel), Aug. Serm., 239, 3 
(Migne, xxxvili. 1128). Add Migne 
LXVII., 518a. Some scholar familiar 
with Church history, with ancient 
romances and plays, and late Latin, 
could not choose a more attractive book 
to edit than the Clementine Recognitions 
in the version of Rufinus. More than 
one student, whose attention I have 
called to the book, has been fascinated 
by the study of it. An edition with full 
commentary is a crying need of the 
hour. 
Joun E. B. Mayor. 


DELOS. 


Delos: Exploration Archéologique faite 
parl’ Ecole Francaise d’A thénes. Fasc. I. 
Introduction: Carte de I’[le de Delos 
au 1/10,000 avec un Commentaire 
Explicatif. Par ANDRE BELLoT. 
Fasc. Il. La Salle Hypostyle. Par 
G. Leroux. Paris: Fontemoing. 


ALTHOUGH these first instalments of 
the French excavation are not so impor- 
tant for most readers as others will be, 
they are full of valuable information. 
Captain Bellot’s chart is a marvel. It 
is contoured, and has marked on it 
apparently every ancient stone in Delos 
and Rhenaea; while the actual heights 
taken in the survey are printed on a 
transparent sheet that can be put over 
the chart. All details of the triangulation 
are given in tables, and inset are some 


charming photogravures of the island 
and its harbour from different points, 
The second fascicle has photogravures 
and plans, with drawings of the impor- 
tant architectural features (capitals and 
so forth), inscriptions found in the hall, 
and the later remains found on the same 
site. 

This hall is assigned to the year 250 
or a little after. It recalls the Egyptian 
type of the later empire and the Roman 
basilica. Since one has now been found 
in Delos, on the road from Egypt to 
Italy, the theory is supported that the 
Basilica was derived from Egypt through 
Alexandria. 

On its site was built later a Christian 
or Byzantine building ; lamps found in 
it have Christian emblems, as the cross, 
In the ruins were found also some 
inscribed altars and tombstones of fami- 
liar types, and a winged female in high 
relief. Roman houses were also built 
in the area of this hall; part of a pointed 
stucco decoration remains in one place. 

Amongst the plates at the end are 
some attempts at a reconstruction of 
the hall, with modern beams and tiles. 
The shape may be correct, but the com- 
bination of materials give an effect 
which is unlikely to have pleased a 
Greek eye. 

W. H. D. Rouse. 


Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte 
Roms in der Zeit von August bis zum 
Ausgang der Antonine von Ludwig 
Friedliinder. Achte neu bearbeitete und 
vermehrte Auflage. 


Tus eighth edition appears in four 
volumes (Vol. III. being divided into 


two) in r1g1o. Friedlander died at 
Strassburg, December 26, 1909, aet. 
eighty-five, a few days after giving the 
last touches to the last volume of his 
masterpiece. Every edition was so 
superior to its forerunners, that some 
of us have been obliged to buy them 
as they came out. For this edition 
Friedlander acknowledges the help of 
O. Crusius, O. Hirschfeld, and Chr. 
Hiilsen. The ‘Nachwort’ is signed 
by G. Dehio, who contributed to the 
edition of 1888. 
J. E. B. M. 
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NOTES AND 


We make no apology for calling 
attention to the very entertaining and 
impressive Gigantomachia which Mr. 
Lang and Professor Murray have been 
kind enough to exhibit recently in the 
Oxford Magazine. It would require the 
pen of Homer (if Homer had been 
present on the occasion) to describe 
adequately this brief and lively duel 
between the Polychronist and the 


Monochronist theories of the Iliad. For 
first did the one champion take up an 
hypothesis, black, jagged, and huge, 
which not two Germans of this age 
could believe (but he alone believed 
it quite easily), and hurled it at his 
adversary’s Mycenaean shield of six 


NEWS 


indubitable strata; but the shameless 
assumption was checked thereby and 
glanced aside. Next did the other hero 
lift up a much larger hypothesis, and 
threw it, nor missed, at the foeman’s 
book: through six editions did the 
missile go, urged by vast strength ; but 
the seventh stopped it, made of the 
hide of a calf. Then did they rush 
together like wild boars, and one or 
other must have perished; but Apollo 
carried both away, éxkahkupe 8 ap’ 
népt tokAy—the battle ended as usual 
in a thick mist of uncertainty. It was 
a very pleasant passage of arms, and a 
model for controversies between the 
learned. 
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INDEX.—H. /. Roby: dele first item. 
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Classical Review, February, p. 30, for Badié read Badié. 





